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UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD 
AFGHANISTAN AND PAKISTAN 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 2009 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:27 a.m. in room SD- 
106, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Carl Levin (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, Lieberman, Reed, 
Bill Nelson, E. Benjamin Nelson, Bayh, Webb, McCaskill, Udall, 
Hagan, Begich, Burris, McCain, Inhofe, Sessions, Chambliss, 
Graham, Thune, Martinez, and Collins. 

Committee staff members present: Richard D. DeBobes, staff di- 
rector; and Leah C. Brewer, nominations and hearings clerk. 

Majority staff members present: Richard W. Fieldhouse, profes- 
sional staff member; Michael J. Kuiken, professional staff member; 
Gerald J. Leeling, counsel; Peter K. Levine, general counsel; Wil- 
liam G.P. Monahan, counsel; Michael J. Noblet, professional staff 
member; John H. Quirk V, professional staff member; Russell L. 
Shaffer, counsel; and William K. Sutey, professional staff member. 

Minority staff members present: Joseph W. Bowab, Republican 
staff director; William M. Caniano, professional staff member; Rich- 
ard H. Fontaine, Jr., deputy Republican staff director; Paul C. Hut- 
ton IV, professional staff member; Michael V. Kostiw, professional 
staff member; Daniel A. Lerner, professional staff member; David 
M. Morriss, minority counsel; Lucian L. Niemeyer, professional 
staff member; Richard F. Walsh, minority counsel; and Dana W. 
White, professional staff member. 

Staff assistants present: Kevin A. Cronin, Jessica L. Kingston, 
Brian F. Sebold, and Breon N. Wells. 

Committee members’ assistants present: Jay Maroney, assistant 
to Senator Kennedy; James Tuite, assistant to Senator Byrd; Vance 
Serchuk, assistant to Senator Lieberman; Elizabeth King, assistant 
to Senator Reed; Christopher Caple, assistant to Senator Bill Nel- 
son; Ann Premer, assistant to Senator Ben Nelson; Jon Davey, as- 
sistant to Senator Bayh; Gordon 1. Peterson, assistant to Senator 
Webb; Stephen C. Hedger, assistant to Senator McCaskill; Jennifer 
Barrett, assistant to Senator Udall; Anthony J. Lazarski, assistant 
to Senator Inhofe; Lenwood Landrum and Sandra Luff, assistants 
to Senator Sessions; Clyde A. Taylor IV, assistant to Senator 
Chambliss; Adam G. Brake, assistant to Senator Graham; Jason 
Van Beek, assistant to Senator Thune; Brian W. Walsh, assistant 
to Senator Martinez; Erskine W. Wells III, assistant to Senator 
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Burr; and Rob Epplin and Chip Kennett, assistants to Senator Col- 
lins. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. The committee re- 
ceives testimony this morning on the new strategy for Afghanistan 
and Pakistan announced by President Obama last Friday. Our wit- 
nesses this morning each have contributed to developing that strat- 
egy. Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, Michele Flournoy, who 
will be with us in a few minutes, was one of three administration 
officials who led the interagency panel that examined U.S. policy 
towards Afghanistan and Pakistan. Their review drew on and ben- 
efited from a number of earlier policy reviews, including one by 
U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) led by Commander General 
David Petraeus, who also joins us this morning. We have with us 
Admiral Eric Olson, Commander, Special Operations Command 
(SOCOM). 

Ms. Flournoy, General Petraeus, and Admiral Olson will play a 
central role in implementing the President’s new strategy for Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan. Our thanks go to each of them for their 
service and for their being with us this morning. On behalf of the 
committee, please thank the soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines 
serving in the CENTCOM area of responsibility (AOR). America 
owes them a debt of gratitude for their willingness to serve in 
harm’s way and for the sacrifices which they and their families 
make on a daily basis. General and Admiral, I hope that you will 
pass along that appreciation to the troops. 

The President’s strategy for Afghanistan and Pakistan is on the 
right track. The American people recognize that Afghanistan is the 
place where al Qaeda laid the plans for the attacks of September 
11 on our homeland and where the training took place for those at- 
tacks. We must do all we can to make sure that this region never 
again provides a safe haven or a training ground for extremists 
plotting the next attack. 

In formulating this new strategy, the administration has con- 
sulted closely with our Afghanistan and Pakistan partners. Paki- 
stan President Zardari has called the administration’s new ap- 
proach a positive change. Afghan President Karzai has welcomed 
the administration’s plans, saying it is “what the Afghan people 
were hoping for.” This support and buy-in is important because ul- 
timately it will be the people of Afghanistan and Pakistan who will 
be the ones who decide to reject and defeat the hopeless future that 
al Qaeda and the Taliban offer them and the world. 

I very much support the President’s commitment to greatly accel- 
erate the expansion of the Afghan National Army (ANA) and the 
Afghan National Police. It is important to build up the Afghan se- 
curity forces far more quickly than has been the case up to now so 
Afghanistan can provide for its own security. 

As Afghan Defense Minister War dak told me, Afghan soldiers 
want to provide for their country’s security, and our commanders 
say that Afghan soldiers have the will to fight and are respected 
throughout Afghanistan and the Afghan army has the recruits to 
build their forces. 
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For too long, as Admiral Mullen said some months ago, in Iraq 
we do what we must, while in Afghanistan we only do what we 
can. With the new strategy, this will no longer be the case. 

This committee has heard from witnesses over the last few weeks 
that the expansion of the Afghan army has been slowed by a lack 
of training teams to work with Afghan units and delays in getting 
the basic equipment that Afghan units need to train and to fight. 
The President’s decision to deploy an additional brigade of 4,000 
soldiers with the almost exclusive mission of training the Afghan 
security forces is a major step in the right direction to moving more 
quickly to building up the Afghan army. By helping the Afghan 
forces as they take the lead in the fight, we avoid the perception 
that we are occupiers. Instead, we’ll be supporting them in their 
struggle for a better future for their country. 

I also welcome President Obama’s decision to match this increase 
in military forces with an increase in our civilian resources in Af- 
ghanistan. The fielding of up to 500 additional civilian experts from 
the State Department, U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID), Agriculture, Justice, and other civilian government agen- 
cies will bring all instruments of U.S. power to the task of ensuring 
that Afghanistan doesn’t serve again as a safe haven for terrorists. 

The large majority of these civilians will be posted at provincial 
reconstruction teams and elsewhere in the countryside to promote 
economic development and good governance at the provincial and 
district level. We need to support programs that empower Afghan 
communities to set their own priorities and to take ownership of 
local development projects. 

I hope our witnesses will comment on the Afghan National Soli- 
darity Program. The National Solidarity Program has funded thou- 
sands of small development projects in nearly every corner of Af- 
ghanistan by providing modest grants of money directly to locally 
elected community development councils which plan, implement, 
and oversee development projects that they decide are the most 
beneficial for their local communities. 

The decision to establish benchmarks and metrics to assess 
progress towards meeting our objectives is a wise one. Some indica- 
tors of security, such as the number of violent incidents, roadside 
bombs, and suicide attacks, have gotten worse in 2008. At the same 
time, the Special Representative of the U.N. Secretary General re- 
cently told the Security Council that he is beginning to see positive 
trends emerging in Afghanistan in government competence, in po- 
lice reform, private sector development, and counternarcotics. 
CENTCOM data on Defense Department-funded reconstruction ef- 
forts indicates that since October 2005 the Defense Department 
has constructed 96 schools and other education centers throughout 
Afghanistan and roughly 6.2 million students were enrolled last 
year, up from 800,000 students in 2001. Since January 2007, the 
Defense Department has completed almost 200 health care con- 
struction projects, funded almost 300 water and sanitation projects, 
and funded 115 electricity-related projects, including microhydro 
and other generators and solar lighting systems. 

We need metrics and we need benchmarks to measure progress 
to report to the American people and, importantly, to hold people 
accountable. It’s about time the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
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(NATO) establishes some benchmarks for itself. Thus far NATO’s 
performance has been woefully inadequate, except for some very 
notable exceptions of some countries. It is long past time for our 
NATO allies, friends, and other stakeholders in the region to step 
up and do their part. Our NATO allies need to provide the troops, 
equipment, and trainers that they agreed to provide for the NATO 
mission in Afghanistan and eliminate national caveats on the use 
of these forces. Those who can’t provide military resources should 
contribute financially to Afghanistan’s economic development or to 
help build the Afghan security forces, for example through fully 
funding the NATO Afghan Army Trust Fund. So far, the commit- 
ment to provide a billion Euros to that fund has fallen short by 90 
percent. In addition, countries can share their civilian expertise to 
promote good governance and the rule of law. 

I welcome President Obama’s commitment to robustly fund the 
Special Inspector General for Afghanistan Reconstruction, to pre- 
vent waste and fraud in reconstruction programs. 

Relative to Pakistan, the United States should assist Pakistan in 
confronting terrorists within its borders and in building its demo- 
cratic and economic institutions. Over the weekend. President 
Zardari stated that the conflict in the Afghan-Pakistan border re- 
gion was Pakistan’s fight, not America’s. He said Pakistanis “are 
fighting militancy and extremism for our own sake.” I sincerely 
hope that that is the case. 

Pakistani leaders at all levels should need no convincing from us 
that extremist groups pose the greatest threat to Pakistan’s sur- 
vival. If Pakistan’s goals are attacking militants and extremists for 
the sake of their own stability and the benefit of the Pakistani peo- 
ple, then we can and should support their goals. But we can’t buy 
Pakistan’s support for our goals, rather than supporting their 
goals. If we are perceived as trying to do that, it will send the 
wrong message to the Pakistani people and to the extremists, who 
will use it against the Pakistan leadership and against our inter- 
ests. 

Finally, I do not agree with statements by some in the adminis- 
tration that we cannot make progress in Afghanistan without suc- 
cess on the Pakistan side of the border. We should not tie Afghani- 
stan’s future totally to the success of efforts in Pakistan or to Paki- 
stan’s governmental decisions. Obviously, progress in Afghanistan 
is impeded by the failure of Pakistan to stop the flow of violent ex- 
tremists into Afghanistan. But I remain skeptical that Pakistan 
has either the will or the capability to secure their border, particu- 
larly between Baluchistan and southern Afghanistan. 

U.S. Brigadier General John Nicholson in Regional Command 
South said that that stretch of border is “wide open” for Afghan 
Taliban fighters streaming across to attack U.S. and NATO forces. 
Pakistan leaders have failed to date to take on the Afghan Taliban 
in Baluchistan, whose leadership, or shura, meets openly in the 
city of Quetta and from there commands attacks into Afghanistan. 
News articles reported last week that operatives in one wing of 
Pakistan’s intelligence service have been providing direct support, 
in terms of money, military supplies, and strategic planning guid- 
ance, to the Taliban’s campaign in southern Afghanistan. I hope 
our witnesses will address those news reports. 
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But even though obviously far more difficult, unless Pakistan 
stops the flow of violent extremists coming across the border, an 
expanding Afghan army with our help can make progress in pro- 
viding for Afghan security, including at the border. 

The road ahead is going to be long and costly. I believe we now 
have the right strategy. We all look forward to hearing from our 
witnesses about the challenges that lie ahead in implementing the 
administration’s new approach. 

Senator McCain is going to join us a little bit later and he will 
have an opening statement at that time. So let me start with our 
witnesses. We welcome you. Secretary Flournoy. We know that you 
were very necessarily detained, as a matter of fact, at another very 
important function, and you have your priorities exactly right. You 
might just spend a few moments, if you would, telling us why 
you’re late because I know you’re very proud of the fact. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHELE A. FLOURNOY, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR POLICY 

Ms. Flournoy. Sir, thank you very much for allowing me to do 
this. My husband is next door as the administration’s nominee to 
be Deputy Secretary of the Veterans Administration and I wanted 
to be there at least for his introduction to that committee and show 
my support for him. But I also didn’t want to let you all down and 
fail to appear here. So I appreciate you letting me be 15 minutes 
late so I could join you as well. 

Chairman Levin. Well, we thank you for getting here. We know 
how proud you are of your husband. 

Since a quorum is present, let me now interrupt the flow of the 
hearing to ask the committee to consider 3 civilian nominations 
and a list of 3,952 pending military nominations. 

First, I ask the committee to consider the nomination of Ashton 
Carter to be Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Tech- 
nology, and Logistics. Is there a motion to favorably report Dr. 
Carter’s nomination to the Senate? 

Senator Lieberman. So moved. 

Chairman Levin. Is there a second? 

Senator Inhofe. Second. 

Chairman Levin. All in favor say aye? 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Opposed, nay. 

[No response.] 

The motion carries. 

Second, I ask the committee to consider the nomination of Dr. 
James Miller, Jr., to be Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Pol- 
icy. Is there a motion to favorably report Dr. Miller’s nomination? 

Senator Lieberman. So moved. 

Chairman Levin. Is there a second? 

Senator Reed. Second. 

Chairman Levin. All in favor say aye? 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Opposed, nay. 

[No response.] 

The motion carries. 
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Next, I ask the committee to consider the nomination of Ambas- 
sador Alexander Vershbow to be Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs. Is there a motion to report? 

Senator Lieberman. So moved. 

Chairman Levin. Is there a second? 

Senator Inhofe. Second. 

Chairman Levin. All in favor say aye? 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Any nays? 

[No response.] 

The motion carries. 

Finally, I ask the committee to consider a list of 3,952 pending 
military nominations. Of these nominations, 289 are 1 day short of 
our 7-day requirement. However, we’ve checked and there’s no ob- 
jection that has been raised to these nominations because of that 
technical shortfall, and I recommend to the committee that we 
waive the 7-day rule in order to permit the confirmation of the 
nominations of these 289 officers prior to the coming recess. 

Is there a motion to favorably report the 3,952 nominations? 

Senator Lieberman. So moved. 

Chairman Levin. Is there a second? 

Senator Collins. Second. 

Chairman Levin. All in favor say aye? 

[A chorus of ayes.] 

Any nays? 

[No response.] 

The motion carries. 

Military Nominations Pending With the Senate Armed Services Committee 

WHICH are Proposed for the Committee’s Consideration on April 1, 2009. 

1. In the Navy Reserve, there is one appointment to the grade of captain (Scott 
D. Shiver) (Reference No. 55). 

2. MG Michael C. Gould, USAF, to he lieutenant general and Superintendent, 
U.S. Air Force Academy (Reference No. 74). 

3. BG Vincent K. Brooks, USA, to he major general (Reference No. 93). 

4. In the Air Force, there is one appointment to the grade of major (Kathy L. Ful- 
lerton) (Reference No. 94). 

5. In the Air Force, there are three appointments to the grade of colonel (list be- 
gins with Emil B. Kahban) (Reference No. 95). 

6. In the Air Force, there are 29 appointments to the grade of colonel (list begins 
with Brian D. Anderson) (Reference No. 96). 

7. In the Air Force, there are 21 appointments to the grade of colonel (list begins 
with Mark T. Allison) (Reference No. 97). 

8. In the Air Force, there are three appointments to the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel (list begins with Tina M. Barbermatthew) (Reference No. 98). 

9. In the Air Force, there are 32 appointments to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with James J. Baldock IV) (Reference No. 99). 

10. In the Air Force, there are 67 appointments to the grade of major (list begins 
with Lisa L. Adams) (Reference No. 100). 

11. In the Air Force, there are 1,179 appointments to the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel (list begins with Ariel O. Acebal) (Reference No. 101). 

12. In the Army Reserve, there is one appointment to the grade of colonel (Peter 
C. Gould) (Reference No. 102). 

13. In the Army Reserve, there is one appointment to the grade of colonel (Garrett 
S. Yee) (Reference No. 103). 

14. In the Army Reserve, there are six appointments to the grade of colonel (list 
begins with Roy L. Bourne) (Reference No. 104). 

15. In the Navy, there are two appointments to the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander (list begins with Steven A. Khalil) (Reference No. 107). 
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16. In the Navy, there is one appointment to the grade of captain (Miguel Gon- 
zalez) (Reference No. 108). 

17. In the Navy, there is one appointment to the grade of commander (David M. 
Dromsky) (Reference No. 109). 

18. In the Navy, there is one appointment to the grade of lieutenant commander 
(list begins with Jed R. Espiritu) (Reference No. 110). 

19. In the Navy, there are 27 appointments to the grade of lieutenant commander 
(list begins with Charles C. Adkison) (Reference No. 111). 

20. In the Marine Corps Reserve, there are five appointments to the grade of colo- 
nel (list begins with David G. Antonik) (Reference No. 112). 

21. In the Marine Corps, there are 132 appointments to the grade of colonel (list 
begins with Kelly P. Alexander) (Reference No. 113). 

22. In the Air Force, there is one appointment to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(Jonathon V. hammers) (Reference No. 118). 

23. In the Air Force, there are two appointments to the grade of major (list begins 
with Gary A. Foskey) (Reference No. 119). 

24. In the Air Force, there are seven appointments to the grade of major (list be- 
gins with Bryson D. Borg) (Reference No. 120). 

25. In the Army Reserve, there is one appointment to the grade of colonel (Frank 
Rodriguez, Jr.) (Reference No. 121). 

26. In the Army Reserve, there is one appointment to the grade of colonel (Ed- 
ward E. Turski) (Reference No. 122). 

27. In the Army, there is one appointment to the grade of major (Joseph R. 
Krupa) (Reference No. 123). 

28. In the Army, there is one appointment to the grade of major (Kathleen P. 
Naiman) (Reference No. 124). 

29. In the Army Reserve, there are two appointments to the grade of colonel (list 
begins with Juan G. Esteva) (Reference No. 125). 

30. In the Army Reserve, there are two appointments to the grade of colonel (list 
begins with Robert F. Donnelly) (Reference No. 126). 

31. In the Army Reserve, there are three appointments to the grade of colonel (list 
begins with Richard H. Dahlman) (Reference No. 127). 

32. In the Army, there are three appointments to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
and below (list begins with Julie S. Akiyama) (Reference No. 128). 

33. In the Army, there are three appointments to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
and below (list begins with Michael L. Nippert) (Reference No. 129). 

34. In the Army Reserve, there are three appointments to the grade of colonel (list 
begins with Martin L. Badegian) (Reference No. 130). 

35. In the Army Reserve, there are five appointments to the grade of colonel (list 
begins with Debra H. Burton) (Reference No. 131). 

36. In the Army Reserve, there are 10 appointments to the grade of colonel (list 
begins with Paul P. Bryant) (Reference No. 132). 

37. In the Army, there are 77 appointments to the grade of major (list begins with 
Robert J. Abbott) (Reference No. 133). 

38. In the Army, there are 22 appointments to the grade of colonel (list begins 
with Vanessa A. Berry) (Reference No. 134). 

39. In the Army, there are eight appointments to the grade of colonel and below 
(list begins with Efren E. Recto) (Reference No. 135). 

40. In the Army Reserve, there are 14 appointments to the grade of colonel (list 
begins with Suzanne D. Adkinson) (Reference No. 136). 

41. In the Marine Corps, there are 773 appointments to the grade of major (list 
begins with Derek M. Abbey) (Reference No. 137). 

42. In the Marine Corps, there are 464 appointments to the grade of lieutenant 
colonel (list begins with Harald Aagaard) (Reference No. 138). 

43. Col. Debra A. Scullary, USAFR, to be brigadier general (Reference No. 142). 

44. In the Air Force Reserve, there are six appointments to the grade of major 
general (list begins with Roger A. Binder) (Reference No. 143). 

45. In the Air Force Reserve, there are 14 appointments to the grade of brigadier 
general (list begins with William B. Binger) (Reference No. 144). 

46. In the Marine Corps Reserve, there are two appointments to the grade of brig- 
adier general (list begins with Paul W. Brier) (Reference No. 145). 

47. In the Air Force, there are two appointments to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
and below (list begins with George B. (josting) (Reference No. 155). 

48. In the Army Reserve, there are seven appointments to the grade of colonel 
(list begins with Thomas M. Carden, Jr.) (Reference No. 156). 

49. In the Air Force, there are 51 appointments to the grade of colonel (list begins 
with Richard D. Baker) (Reference No. 158). 
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50. In the Air Force, there are 15 appointments to the grade of colonel (list begins 
with Jeffrey L. Andrus) (Reference No. 159). 

51. In the Air Force, there are 16 appointments to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Federico C. Aquino, Jr.) (Reference No. 160). 

52. In the Air Force, there are 148 appointments to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Joselita M. Abeleda) (Reference No. 161). 

53. In the Air Force, there are 40 appointments to the grade of major (list begins 
with Thomas J. Bauer) (Reference No. 162). 

54. In the Air Force, there are 286 appointments to the grade of major (list begins 
with Amanda J. Adams) (Reference No. 163). 

55. In the Navy, there are two appointments to the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander (list begins with Gregory G. Galyo) (Reference No. 164). 

56. In the Air Force, there are three appointments to the grade of major (list be- 
gins with Xavier A. Nguyen) (Reference No. 192). 

57. In the Air Force, there are three appointments to the grade of major (list be- 
gins with John M. Beene II) (Reference No. 193). 

58. In the Army, there is one appointment to the grade of major (Laura K. Lester) 
(Reference No. 194). 

59. In the Army, there is one appointment to the grade of major (Brigitte 
Belanger) (Reference No. 195). 

60. In the Army, there is one appointment to the grade of major (Mitzi A. Rivera) 
(Reference No. 196). 

61. In the Army, there is one appointment to the grade of major (Catherine B. 
Evans) (Reference No. 197). 

62. In the Army, there is one appointment to the grade of major (Victor G. Kelly) 
(Reference No. 198). 

63. In the Army, there is one appointment to the grade of major (Ryan T. Choate) 
(Reference No. 199). 

64. In the Army, there are nine appointments to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
and below (list begins with Rafael A. Cabrera) (Reference No. 200). 

65. In the Army, there are 43 appointments to the grade of lieutenant colonel (list 
begins with Robert A. Borcherding) (Reference No. 201). 

66. In the Army, there are two appointments to the grade of major general (list 
begins with James K. Gilman) (Reference No. 218). 

67. In the Army, there are two appointments to the grade of brigadier general (list 
begins with William B. Gamble) (Reference No. 219). 

68. In the Air Force, there is one appointment to the grade of major (Ryan G. 
McPherson) (Reference No. 234). 

69. In the Air Force Reserve, there is one appointment to the grade of colonel 
(Mark J. Ivey) (Reference No. 235). 

70. In the Air Force, there are 37 appointments to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Christopher B. Bennett) (Reference No. 238). 

71. In the Army, there is one appointment to the grade of major (Victor J. Torres- 
Fernandez) (Reference No. 241). 

72. In the Army, there are 86 appointments to the grade of lieutenant colonel and 
below (list begins with Joseph Angerer) (Reference No. 242). 

73. In the Army Reserve, there are three appointments to the grade of colonel (list 
begins with Ted R. Bates) (Reference No. 243). 

74. In the Army Reserve, there are three appointments to the grade of colonel (list 
begins with John M. Diaz) (Reference No. 244). 

75. In the Army, there are two appointments to the grade of major (list begins 
with Luisa Santiago) (Reference No. 245). 

76. In the Army, there are 124 appointments to the grade of colonel and below 
(list begins with Randall W. Cowell) (Reference No. 246). 

77. In the Army Reserve, there are 16 appointments to the grade of colonel (list 
begins with Albert J. Adkinson) (Reference No. 247). 

78. In the Navy, there are 12 appointments to the grade of commander and below 
(list begins with Christopher G. Cunningham) (Reference No. 248). 

79. In the Navy, there are three appointments to the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander (list begins with Janet L. Jackson) (Reference No. 249). 

Total: 3,952. 

Chairman Levin. Now we will start with you, Madam Secretary. 
Ms. Flournoy. Thank you very much, sir, and thank you to the 

committee for taking the 

Chairman Levin. Let me interrupt you one more time. 
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Let me remind everybody, since we do have a good attendance 
here, that we will mark up the bill tomorrow which is a very sig- 
nificant bill. Senate Bill 454, which is the Acquisition Reform Act. 
We’re going to be marking this bill up. We need good attendance 
for that. It’ll be at 9 o’clock in this room. 

Madam Secretary. 

Ms. Flournoy. Let me add my word of thanks to you for taking 
the time to have those committee votes. I know that Secretary 
Gates is very much looking forward to having some of his team ar- 
rive to help him. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Inhofe, members of the committee, thank 
you very much for asking me and giving me the opportunity to tes- 
tify before you today on the Obama administration’s new strategy 
for Afghanistan and Pakistan. As the President stated last Friday, 
I think very eloquently, we have a very clear goal. This strategy 
really went back to first principles about our interests and our ob- 
jectives, and we clarified our goal in this region as disrupting, dis- 
mantling, and defeating al Qaeda and its extremist allies. To do so, 
we must eliminate their safe haven in Pakistan and ensure that 
such a safe haven does not return to Afghanistan. 

Preventing future terrorist threats to the American people and 
on our allies is absolutely vital to our national interests. We have 
learned in the past, at too high a price, the danger of allowing al 
Qaeda and its extremist supporters to have safe havens and access 
to resources to plan their attacks. This is why we have troops in 
Afghanistan and why we are going to heavily engage and intensify 
our efforts in Pakistan. 

To achieve our goals, we need a smarter and more comprehensive 
strategy, one that uses all the instruments of our national power 
and those of our allies. We need to devote the necessary resources 
to implement it. A critical aspect of this new strategy is the rec- 
ognition that Afghanistan and Pakistan, while two countries, are a 
single theater for our diplomacy. Al Qaeda and its extremist allies 
have moved across the border into Pakistan, where they are plan- 
ning attacks and supporting operations that undermine the sta- 
bility of both countries. 

Special Representative Holbrooke will lead a number of bilateral 
and trilateral and regional diplomatic efforts, and from the Defense 
side we will be working to build the counterterrorism and counter- 
insurgency capabilities of both countries, so that they can more ef- 
fectively combat terrorists and insurgents. 

Pakistan’s ability to dismantle the safe havens on its territory 
and defeat the terror and insurgent networks within its borders are 
absolutely critical to the security and stability of that nuclear- 
armed state. It is in America’s long-term interests to support Paki- 
stan’s restored democracy by investing in its people and in their 
economic wellbeing. We seek a strategic partnership with Pakistan 
that will encourage and enable it to shift its focus from conven- 
tional war preparations to counterinsurgency and counterterrorism 
preparations. 

So we will be urging Congress to support a forthcoming proposal 
such as the Kerry-Lugar legislation that will authorize civilian and 
economic assistance as well as the Pakistan Counterinsurgency Ca- 
pability Fund to develop a more effective military that can defeat 
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insurgent networks. This support, both military and economic, will 
be limited if we do not see improvements in Pakistani performance. 

We must also develop a lasting partnership with Afghanistan. 
Like Pakistan, Afghanistan suffers from severe socioeconomic cri- 
ses that exacerbate its own political situation. These are the root 
causes of the insurgency that al Qaeda and the Taliban are seeking 
to exploit. Building Afghan capacity to address these causes, while 
simultaneously taking the fight to the enemy, are important com- 
ponents of our efforts going forward. 

So the U.S., along with our Afghan partners, and our inter- 
national allies, is fully committed to resourcing an integrated 
counterinsurgency strategy. This strategy aims to do several 
things: 

First, to reverse Taliban gains and secure the population, the 
heart of counterinsurgency, in the troubled south and east of the 
country; 

Second, to build the capacity of the Afghan National Security 
Forces (ANSF), both the army and the police, to be able eventually 
to take the lead in providing the security for the population in the 
country. Building the ANSF should enable us over time to transi- 
tion from an International Security Assistance Force (ISAF)-led ef- 
fort to an Afghan-led counterinsurgency effort. To do so, we have 
to meet the requirements of our commanders on the ground, par- 
ticularly for trainers, and the deployment that the President an- 
nounced of an additional 4,000 troops focused as trainers will be 
the first time that this critical need has been addressed or fully 
met in several years. 

But beyond a strengthened military mission, we will intensify 
our civilian assistance and our efforts to better integrate that as- 
sistance to promote more effective governance and development. 
Working with the U.N. and our allies, we will seek to improve co- 
ordination and coherence in these efforts in support of Afghan de- 
velopment priorities. Ensuring a free and fair and secure election 
will also be an immediate and consequential task. 

We will also complement efforts at assistance at the national 
level focused on building capacities in the ministries with a much 
more bottom-up set of initiatives designed to build capacity at the 
district and provincial levels, where most Afghans have their direct 
experience with Afghan institutions and government. Combatting 
corruption will reinforce efforts to strengthen these institutions, 
and these methods will address, we hope, the root causes of the in- 
surgency, build accountability, and ultimately give the Afghan peo- 
ple more reason to support their government. 

Defeating the insurgency will also require breaking links with 
the narcotics industry. We will work very hard to build more effec- 
tive Afghan law enforcement, develop alternative livelihoods to 
deny the insurgency lucrative sources of funding, and reform the 
agricultural sector on which so much of the Afghan population de- 
pends. 

As we regain the initiative in Afghanistan, we will support an 
Afghan-led reconciliation process that’s designed to essentially flip 
the foot soldiers, to bring low and mid-level leaders to the side of 
the government. If this process is successful, the senior leaders, the 
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irreconcilables, should be more easily isolated and we should be 
better able to target them. 

Our men and women in uniform and our allies have fought 
bravely for several years now in Afghanistan. Nearly 700 of our sol- 
diers and marines have made the ultimate sacrifice and over 2,500 
have been wounded. We believe that the best way to honor them 
is to improve our strategy and to commit the necessary resources 
to bring this war to a successful conclusion. I would urge all of you 
on this key committee to provide your full support. 

The strategy aims not to solve the problem with the U.S. and the 
international community alone, but, more importantly, to build a 
bridge to Afghan self-reliance. Even as our forces transition their 
responsibility to our Afghan partners, we will want to be con- 
tinuing to help Afghanistan with security and economic assistance 
to build their nation over time. I would argue that our vital inter- 
ests demand no less. 

Although we have not finalized our budget requests for the 2009 
supplemental or for the 2010 base budget, I can just tell you that 
we will be coming back to you to ask for your assistance in several 
areas, certainly funding our additional troop deployments, accel- 
erating the growth of the ANSF, continuing to support counter- 
narcotics funding, increasing the Commander’s Emergency Re- 
sponse Program (CERP) funding available to our commanders, and 
continuing humanitarian assistance support in Afghanistan. 

In Pakistan, we will be coming to discuss with you in more detail 
the security development plan, which will include funding for the 
Pakistan Counterinsurgency Capabilities Fund, counternarcotics 
funding, continued coalition support funds, 1206, et cetera. So this 
is the beginning of our work together and, while I don’t have budg- 
etary details today, we will definitely be coming back to you to 
work with you to provide the necessary resources for this strategy. 
I would also encourage you to urge your counterparts on other com- 
mittees to support the civilian aspects of this strategy, which will 
be critical to its success. 

Let me just conclude by saying we understand that this cannot 
be an American-only effort. Defeating al Qaeda and its extremist 
allies is a goal and a responsibility for the international commu- 
nity. You will be seeing not only the President, but others in the 
administration, engaging our allies, as we already have been doing 
in The Hague, now in the coming days at the NATO summit, at 
future donors conferences, to make sure that our allies are along- 
side with us, putting on the table what they can provide to make 
this effort successful. 

We believe that keeping the American homeland and the Amer- 
ican people safe is the bottom line goal of this effort and this is a 
challenge that we all must meet together. 

Thank you all very much for letting me have the opportunity to 
testify this morning. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Madam Secretary. 

General Petraeus. 
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STATEMENT OF GEN DAVID H. PETRAEUS, USA, COMMANDER, 
UNITED STATES CENTRAL COMMAND 

General Petraeus. Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, members of 
the committee, thank you for the opportunity to provide an update 
on the situation in the U.S. CENTCOM AOR and to discuss the 
way ahead in Afghanistan and Pakistan together with Under Sec- 
retary Flournoy and the Commander of the Special Operations 
Forces that are so critical to all that we do in our AOR, Admiral 
Eric Olson. 

As Under Secretary Flournoy noted in her statement and as 
President Obama explained this past Friday, the United States has 
vital national interests in Afghanistan and Pakistan. These coun- 
tries contain the most pressing trans-national extremist threats in 
the world, and in view of that they pose the most urgent problem 
set in the CENTCOM AOR. 

Disrupting and ultimately defeating al Qaeda and the other ex- 
tremist elements in Pakistan and Afghanistan and reversing the 
downward security spiral seen in key parts of these countries will 
require sustained, substantial commitment. The strategy described 
last Friday constitutes such commitment. 

Although the additional resources will be applied in different 
ways on either side of the Durand Line, Afghanistan and Pakistan 
comprise a single theater that requires comprehensive, whole of 
governments approaches that are closely coordinated. To achieve 
that level of coordination. Ambassador Holbrooke and I will work 
closely with our ambassadors and our counterparts from other 
countries and the host nations. 

This morning I’ll briefly discuss the military aspects of the new 
strategy, noting, however, that while additional military forces 
clearly are necessary in Afghanistan, they will not by themselves 
be sufficient to achieve our objectives. It is important that the civil- 
ian requirements for Afghanistan and Pakistan be fully met as 
well. To that end, it is essential that the respective Departments, 
State, and USAID foremost among them, be provided the resources 
necessary to implement the strategy. I agree with you, Mr. Chair- 
man, on the value of the Afghan National Solidarity Program as 
well. 

Achieving our objectives in Afghanistan requires a comprehen- 
sive counterinsurgency approach and that is what General David 
McKiernan and ISAF are endeavoring to execute with the addi- 
tional resources being committed. The additional forces will provide 
an increased capability to secure and serve the people, to pursue 
the extremists, to support the development of host nation security 
forces, to reduce the illegal narcotics industry, and to help develop 
the Afghan capabilities needed to increase the legitimacy of na- 
tional and local Afghan governance. 

These forces will also, together with the additional NATO ele- 
ments committed for the election security force, work with Afghan 
elements to help secure the national elections in late August and 
to help ensure that those elections are seen as free, fair, and legiti- 
mate in the eyes of the Afghan people. 

As was the case in Iraq, the additional forces will only be of 
value if they are employed properly. It is vital that they be seen 
as good guests and partners, not as would-be conquerors or superi- 
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ors, as formidable warriors who also do all possible to avoid civilian 
casualties in the course of combat operations. As additional ele- 
ments deploy, it will also be essential that our commanders and 
elements strive for unity of effort at all levels and integrate our se- 
curity efforts into the broader plans to promote Afghan political 
and economic development. 

We recognize the sacrifices of the Afghan people over the past 
decades and we will continue working with our Afghan partners to 
help them earn the trust of the people and with security to provide 
them with new opportunities. 

These concepts and others are captured in the counterinsurgency 
guidance recently issued by General McKiernan. I commend this 
guidance to the committee and have provided a copy for you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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General Petraeus. The situation in Pakistan is, of course, close- 
ly linked to that in Afghanistan. Although there has heen progress 
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in some areas as Pakistan’s newly established democracy has 
evolved, significant security challenges have also emerged. The ex- 
tremists that have established sanctuaries in the rugged border 
areas not only contribute to the deterioration of security in eastern 
and southern Afghanistan, they also pose an ever more serious 
threat to Pakistan’s very existence. In addition, they have carried 
out terrorist attacks in India and Afghanistan and in various other 
countries around the region, as well as in the United Kingdom, and 
they have continued efforts to carry out attacks in our homeland. 

Suicide bombings and other attacks have increased in Pakistan 
over the past 3 years, killing thousands of innocent Pakistani civil- 
ians, security personnel, and government officials, including of 
course former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, and damaging Paki- 
stan’s infrastructure and economy as well. 

To be sure, the extremists have sustained losses, and in response 
to the increased concern over extremist activity the Pakistan mili- 
tary has stepped up operations against militants in parts of the 
Tribal Areas. However, considerable further work is required. It is 
in Pakistan that al Qaeda senior leadership and other trans-na- 
tional extremist elements are located. Thus operations there are 
imperative and we need to provide the support and assistance to 
the Pakistani military that can enable them to confront the ex- 
tremists, who pose a truly existential threat to their country. 

Given our relationship with Pakistan and its military over the 
years, it is important that the United States be seen as a reliable 
ally. The Pakistani military has been fighting a tough battle 
against extremists for more than 7 years. They have sacrificed 
much in this campaign and they need our continued support. 

The U.S. military thus will focus on two main areas. First, we 
will expand our partnership with the Pakistani military and help 
build its counterinsurgency capabilities by providing training, 
equipment, and assistance. We will also expand our exchange pro- 
grams to build stronger relationships with Pakistani leaders at all 
levels. Second, we will help promote closer cooperation across the 
Afghan-Pakistan border by providing, equipment, facilities, and in- 
telligence capabilities, and by bringing together Afghan and Paki- 
stani military officers to enable coordination between the forces on 
either side of the border. These efforts will support timely sharing 
of intelligence information and help to coordinate the operations of 
the two forces. 

Within the counterinsurgency construct we have laid out for Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan, we will of course continue to support the 
targeting, disruption, and pursuit of the leadership bases and sup- 
port networks of al Qaeda and other transnational extremist 
groups operating in the region. We will also work with our partners 
to challenge the legitimacy of the terrorist methods, practices, and 
ideologies, helping our partners address legitimate grievances to 
win over reconcilable elements of the population and supporting 
promotion of the broadbased economic and governmental develop- 
ment that is a necessary part of such an effort. 

As we increase our focus on and efforts in Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan, we must not lose sight of other important missions in the 
CENTCOM AOR. There has, for example, been substantial 
progress in Iraq, but numerous challenges still confront its leaders 
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and its people. Although al Qaeda and other extremist elements in 
Iraq have been reduced significantly, they pose a continued threat 
to security and stability. Beyond that, lingering ethnic and sec- 
tarian mistrust, tensions between political parties, the return of 
displaced persons, large detainee releases, new budget challenges, 
the integration of the Sons of Iraq, and other issues indicate that 
the progress there is still fragile and reversible, though less so than 
when I left Iraq last fall, especially given the successful conduct of 
provincial elections earlier this year. 

Despite the many challenges, the progress in Iraq, especially the 
steady development of the Iraqi security forces, has enabled the 
continued transition of security responsibilities to Iraqi elements, 
further reductions of coalition forces, and steady withdrawal of our 
units from urban areas. We are thus on track in implementing the 
security agreement with the Government of Iraq and in executing 
the strategy laid out by the President at Camp Lejeune. 

A vital element in our effort in Iraq has been Congressional sup- 
port for a variety of equipment and resource needs, and I want to 
take this opportunity to thank you for that. In particular, your sup- 
port for the rapid fielding of Mine-Resistant Ambush-Protected 
(MRAP) vehicles and various types of unmanned aerial vehicles, as 
well as for important individual equipment and the CERP has been 
of enormous importance to our troopers. 

With respect to CERP, we have taken a number of steps to en- 
sure proper expenditure and oversight of the funds allocated 
through this important program, including procedural guides, in- 
struction of leaders, and an audit by the Army Audit Agency at my 
request when I was the Multinational Force Iraq commander in 
2008. 

Iran remains a major concern in the CENTCOM AOR. It con- 
tinues to carry out destabilizing activities in the region, including 
the training, funding, and arming of militant proxies active in Leb- 
anon, Gaza, and Iraq. It also continues its development of nuclear 
capabilities and missile systems that many assess are connected to 
the pursuit of nuclear weapons and delivery means. 

In response, we are working with partner states in the region to 
build their capabilities and to strengthen cooperative security ar- 
rangements, especially in the areas of shared early warning, air 
and missile defense, and establishment of a common operational 
picture. Iran’s actions and rhetoric have in fact prompted our part- 
ners in the Gulf to seek closer relationships with us than we have 
had with them in some decades. 

We are also helping to bolster the capabilities of the security 
forces in Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, Yemen, the Gulf States, and the 
Central Asian states, to help them deal with threats to their secu- 
rity, which range from al Qaeda to robust militia and organized 
criminal elements. In addition, we are working with partner na- 
tions to counter piracy, combat illegal narcotics production and 
trafficking, and interdict arms smuggling, activities that threaten 
stability and the rule of law and often provide funding for extrem- 
ists. 

Much of this work is performed through an expanding network 
of bilateral and multilateral cooperative arrangements established 
to address common challenges and pursued shared objectives. As 
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we strengthen this network, we strive to provide our partners re- 
sponsive security assistance, technical expertise, and resources for 
training, educating and equipping their forces and improving secu- 
rity facilities and infrastructure. We believe significant gains result 
from these activities and we appreciate your support for them as 
well. 

Finally, in all of these endeavors we seek to foster comprehensive 
approaches by ensuring that military efforts are fully integrated 
with broader diplomatic, economic, and developmental efforts. We 
are working closely with former Senator Mitchell and Ambassador 
Ross as they undertake important responsibilities as special en- 
voys, in the same way that we are working with Ambassador 
Holbrooke and the U.S. ambassadors in the region. 

In conclusion, there will be nothing easy about the way ahead in 
Afghanistan or Pakistan, or in many of the other tasks in the 
CENTCOM area. Much hard work lies before us. But it is clear 
that achieving the objectives of these missions is vital, and it is 
equally clear that these endeavors will require a sustained, sub- 
stantial commitment and unity of effort among all involved. 

There are currently over 215,000 soldiers, sailors, airmen, ma- 
rines, and coastguardsmen serving in the CENTCOM AOR. To- 
gether with our many civilian partners, they have been the central 
element in the progress we have made in Iraq and in several other 
areas, and they will be the key to achieving progress in Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan and in the other locations where serious work 
is being done. 

These wonderful Americans and their fellow troopers around the 
world constitute the most capable military in the history of our Na- 
tion. They have soldiered magnificently against tough enemies dur- 
ing challenging operations, in punishing terrain, and extreme 
weather. They and their families have made great sacrifices since 
September 11. 

Nothing means more to these great Americans than the sense 
that those back home appreciate their service and sacrifice. In view 
of that, I want to conclude this morning by thanking the American 
people for their extraordinary support of our men and women and 
their families and by thanking the members of this committee for 
your unflagging support and abiding concern for our troopers and 
their families as well. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of General Petraeus follows:] 

Prepared Statement by GEN David H. Petraeus, USA 

Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, and members of the committee, the United 
States Central Command (CENTCOM) is now in its eighth consecutive year of com- 
bat operations in an area of the world critical to the interests of the United States, 
its allies, and its partners. CENTCOM seeks to promote cooperation, to respond to 
crises, to deter aggression, and, when necessary, to defeat our adversaries in order 
to promote security, stability, and prosperity in the CENTCOM Area of Responsi- 
bility (AOR). Typically, achieving U.S. national goals and objectives in the 
CENTCOM AOR involves more than just the traditional application of military 
power. In many cases, a whole of government approach is required, one that inte- 
grates all tools available to international and interagency partners to secure host- 
nation populations, to conduct comprehensive counterinsurgency and security oper- 
ations, to help reform, and in some cases build, governmental and institutional ca- 
pacity, and to promote economic development. 
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These are challenging missions, and the conditions and dynamics shaping the re- 
gion’s security environment are constantly evolving. Major changes in just this past 
year include: increased violence in Afghanistan and Pakistan; transition of authority 
to elected civilian leadership in Pakistan; progress against extremists in Iraq; expi- 
ration of U.N. Security Council Resolution 1790; damage to still resilient al Qaeda 
and other extremist elements; continued Iranian intransigence over its nuclear pro- 
gram and continued support to proxy extremist elements; increased piracy in the 
Gulf of Aden and off the coast of Somalia; and the global financial crisis and accom- 
panying decline in oil prices. These developments, as well as recent events on the 
borders of our AOR, particularly in Gaza, India, and Somalia, demonstrate that the 
dynamics shaping regional security will continue to evolve, presenting both chal- 
lenges and opportunities as we seek to address insecurity and extremism in the 
AOR. 

Following conversations with our coalition partners and a recent comprehensive 
review of our AOR by members of CENTCOM, interagency partners, and academic 
experts, we have identified the following priority tasks for the coming year: 

• Helping to reverse the downward cycles of violence in Afghanistan and 
Pakistan; 

• Countering transnational terrorist and extremist organizations that 
threaten the security of the United States and our allies; 

• Helping our Iraqi partners build on the progress in their country while 
reducing U.S. forces there but sustaining hard-won security gains; 

• Countering malign Iranian activities and policies; 

• Bolstering the capabilities of partner security forces in the region; 

• Working with our partners to counter piracy, illegal narcotics trafficking, 
arms smuggling, and proliferation of the components of weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD); 

• Working with the U.S. military Services to reduce the strain on our forces 
and the cost of our operations; and 

• Supporting new policy initiatives, such as the establishment of the Spe- 
cial Representative for Afghanistan and Pakistan and efforts to reinvigorate 
the Middle East Peace Process. 

The intent of the remainder of this posture statement is to address these prior- 
ities and the broader, long-term solutions they support by providing a more detailed 
overview of the AOR, assessments of the situation in each of its major sub-regions, 
brief descriptions of the approaches and techniques for improving security and pre- 
serving our national interests, and comments on the programs and systems needed 
to implement and to support these approaches. 

OVERVIEW OF THE CENTCOM AOR 


Nature of the AOR 

The lands and waters of the CENTCOM AOR span several critical and distinct 
regions. Stretching across more than 4.6 million square miles and 20 countries, the 
AOR contains vital transportation and trade routes, including the Red Sea, the 
Northern Indian Ocean, and the Arabian Gulf, as well as strategic maritime choke 
points at the Suez Canal, the Bab el Mandeb, and the Strait of Hormuz. (With the 
establishment of the U.S. Africa Command (AFRICOM) and the realignment of the 
Unified Command Plan, on 1 October 2008, AFRICOM assumed responsibility for 
U.S. operations in the six countries of the Horn of Africa and the Seychelles, coun- 
tries previously in the CENTCOM AOR.) The CENTCOM AOR encompasses the 
world’s most energy-rich region, with the Arabian Gulf region and Central Asia to- 
gether accounting for at least 64 percent of the world’s petroleum reserves, 34 per- 
cent of its crude oil production, and 46 percent of its natural gas reserves. 

Social, political, and economic conditions vary greatly throughout the region. The 
region is borne to some of the world’s wealthiest and poorest states, with per capita 
incomes ranging from $800 to over $100,000. Despite scattered pockets of affluence, 
many of the more than 530 million people living in the AOR suffer from inadequate 
governance, underdeveloped civil institutions, unsettling corruption, and high unem- 
ployment. 

As a result of this diversity, many people in the AOR struggle to balance modern 
influences with traditional social and cultural authorities and to manage change at 
a pace that reinforces stability rather than erodes it. For the past century, the sub- 
regions of the AOR have been torn by conflict as new states and old societies have 
struggled to erect a new order in the wake of the collapse of traditional empires. 
These conflicts have intensified in the past three decades with the emergence of ex- 
tremist movements, nuclear weapons, and enormous wealth derived from oil. Today 
we see stability in the AOR threatened by interstate tensions, proliferation of bal- 
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listic missile and nuclear weapons expertise, ethno-sectarian violence, and 
insurgencies and substate militias, as well as horrific acts of terrorism and extrem- 
ist violence. 

Most Significant Threats to U.S. Interests 
The most serious threats to the United States, its allies, and its interests in the 
CENTCOM AOR lie at the nexus of transnational extremists, hostile states, and 
WMD. Across the AOR, al Qaeda, and its extremist allies are fueling insurgency to 
reduce U.S. influence and to destabilize the existing political, social, and economic 
order. Meanwhile, some countries in the AOR play a dangerous game of allowing 
or accepting extremist networks and terrorist facilitators to operate from or through 
their territory, believing that their own people and governments will be immune 
from the threat. Efforts designed to develop or acquire WMD and delivery systems 
magnify the potential dangers of the marriage between some states and their ex- 
tremist proxies. Indeed, the acquisition of WMD by hostile states or terrorist organi- 
zations would constitute a ^ave threat to the United States, our allies, and the 
countries of the region, and it likely would spark a destabilizing arms race. In the 
near term, the greatest potential for such a threat to arise is found in the instability 
in South Asia and the activities and policies of the Iranian regime. 

• Instability in Afghanistan and Pakistan. Pakistan and Afghanistan pose 
the most urgent problem set in the CENTCOM AOR. Destabilization of the 
nuclear-armed Pakistani state would present an enormous challenge to the 
United States, its allies, and our interests. Pakistani state failure would 
provide transnational terrorist groups and other extremist organizations an 
opportunity to acquire nuclear weapons and a safe haven from which to 
plan and launch attacks. The Pakistani state faces a rising — indeed, an ex- 
istential — threat from Islamist extremists such as al Qaeda and other 
transnational terrorists organizations, which have developed in safe havens 
and support bases in ungoverned spaces in the Afghanistan-Pakistan bor- 
der regions. Nevertheless, many Pakistani leaders remain focused on India 
as Pakistan’s principal threat, and some may even continue to regard 
Islamist extremist groups as a potential strategic asset against India. 
Meanwhile, al Qaeda, the Talihan, and other insurgent groups operating 
from the border region are engaged in an increasingly violent campaign 
against Afghan and coalition forces and the developing Afghan state. 

• Iranian Activities and Policies. Iranian activities and policies constitute 
the major state-based threat to regional stability. Despite U.N. Security 
Council resolutions, international sanctions, and diplomatic efforts through 
the P5+1, Iran is assessed by many to be continuing its pursuit of a nuclear 
weapons capability, which would destabilize the region and likely spur a re- 
gional arms race. Iran employs surrogates and violent proxies to weaken 
competitor states, perpetuate conflict with Israel, gain regional influence, 
and obstruct the Middle East Peace Process. Iran also uses some of these 
groups to train and equip militants in direct conflict with U.S. forces. Syria, 
Iran’s key ally, facilitates the Iranian regime’s reach into the Levant and 
the Arab world by serving as the key link in an Iran-Syria-Hizballah- 
Hamas alliance and allows extremists (albeit in smaller numbers than in 
the past) to operate in Damascus and to facilitate travel into Iraq. 

The situation in Iraq, lingering Arab-Israeli tensions, and arms smuggling 
and piracy in the Gulf of Aden and off the Somali coast also pose significant 
challenges to the interests of the United States, its allies, and partners. 

• Iraq. The situation in Iraq has improved significantly since the peak of 
violence in mid-2007, but the gains there remain fragile and reversible, 
though less so than last fall. In Iraq, a number of factors continue to pose 
serious risks to U.S. interests and have the potential to undermine regional 
stability, international access to strategic resources, and efforts to deny ter- 
rorist safe havens and support bases. Internally, fundamental issues such 
as the distribution of political power and resources remain to be settled. 

The Iraqi state is still developing, and various issues pose serious impedi- 
ments to development. Integration of the Sons of Iraq and the return of ref- 
ugees and internally displaced Iraqis will strain governmental capacity. Ex- 
ternally, Iraq’s position with its neighbors is still in flux, with some playing 
a negative role in Iraq. Ethnic and sectarian tensions persist, and if large- 
scale communal conflict were to return to Iraq, violence could “spill over” 
into other states. Such violence could also enable terrorist and insurgent 
groups to reestablish control over portions of the country, which would de- 
stabilize Iraq and the surrounding region. To further complicate matters, 
the decline in oil prices and the resulting cut in the Iraqi budget are likely 
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to delay Iraqi security force modernization and security initiatives, pro- 
grams for the revitalization of the oil and electricity sectors, and improve- 
ments in the provision of government services. 

• The Arab-Israeli conflict. The enduring Arab-Israeli conflict presents dis- 
tinct challenges to our ability to advance our interests in the AOR. Israeli- 
Palestinian tensions often flare into violence and large-scale armed con- 
frontations. The conflict has created a deep reservoir of anti-American sen- 
timent, based on the perception of U.S. favoritism for Israel. Arab anger 
over the Palestinian question limits the strength and depth of U.S. partner- 
ships with governments and peoples in the AOR and threatens the contin- 
ued viability of moderate regimes in the Arab world. Extremist groups ex- 
ploit that anger to mobilize support. The conflict also gives Iran influence 
in the Arab world through its clients, Lebanese Hizballah and Hamas. The 
attention to this issue in recent months and the appointment of Senator 
Mitchell have generated positive reactions. 

Other Challenges to Security and Stability 
While this statement will describe in greater detail the dynamics and challenges 
in the subregions of the AOR, there are a number of crosscutting issues that serve 
as major drivers of instability, inter-state tensions, and conflicts. These factors can 
serve as root causes of instability or as obstacles to security. 

• Extremist ideological movements and militant groups. The CENTCOM 
AOR is home, of course, to important transnational terrorist networks and 
violent extremist organizations that exploit local conflicts and foster insta- 
bility through the use of terrorism and indiscriminate violence. The most 
significant of these is al Qaeda, which, along with its associated extremist 
groups, seeks to undermine regional governments, challenge U.S. and west- 
ern influence in the region, foster instability, and impose extremist, oppres- 
sive practices on the people through indiscriminate violence and intimida- 
tion. 

• Proliferation of WMD. The AOR contains states and terrorists organiza- 
tions which actively seek WMD capabilities and have previously pro- 
liferated WMD technology outside established international monitoring re- 
gimes. 

• Ungoverned, poorly governed, and alternatively governed spaces. Weak 
civil and security institutions and the inability of certain governments in 
the region to exert full control over their territories are conditions extrem- 
ists exploit to create physical safe havens in which they can plan, train for, 
and launch terrorist operations or pursue narco-criminal activities. Increas- 
ingly we are seeing the development of what might be termed substates, 
particularly in Lebanon, Pakistan, and the Palestinian territories, which 
are part of an extremist strategy to “hold” territory and challenge the legit- 
imacy and authority of the central government. 

• Significant source of terrorist financing and facilitation. The AOR, par- 
ticularly the Arabian Peninsula, remains a prime source of funding and fa- 
cilitation for global terrorist organizations. This terrorist financing is trans- 
mitted through a variety of formal and informal networks throughout the 
region. 

• Piracy. The state collapse of Somalia has enabled the emergence of piracy 
in the Gulf of Aden and off the coast of Somalia. Since the August 2008 
spike in piracy acts, we have worked in close cooperation with the inter- 
national community to counter this trend by focusing on increasing inter- 
national naval presence, assisting the shipping industry with improving de- 
fensive measures, and establishing a sound international legal framework 
for resolving piracy cases. With United Nations Security Council (UNSC) 
resolution authorities, over twenty countries have since deployed naval 
ships to conduct counter piracy operations in the Gulf of Aden. In January 
2009, we stood up a Combined Task Force (CTF-151) for the specific pur- 
pose of conducting and coordinating counter piracy operations. 

• Ethnic, tribal, and sectarian rivalries. Within certain countries, the 
politicization of ethnicity, tribal affiliation, and religious sect serves to dis- 
rupt the development of national civil institutions and social cohesion, at 
times to the point of violence. Between countries in the region, such rival- 
ries can heighten political tension and serve as catalysts for conflict and in- 
surgency. 

• Disputed borders and access to vital resources. Unresolved issues of bor- 
der demarcation and disagreements over the sharing of vital resources, 
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such as water, serve as sources of tension and conflict between and within 
states in the region. 

• Weapons and narcotics trafficking. The trafficking and smuggling of 
weapons and narcotics and associated criminal activities undermine state 
security, spur corruption, and inhibit legitimate economic activity and good 
governance throughout the AOR. 

• Uneven economic development and lack of employment opportunities. De- 
spite substantial economic growth rates throughout much of the region over 
the past few years, significant segments of the population in the region re- 
main economically disenfranchised, uneducated, and without sufficient op- 
portunity. The recent economic downturn has heightened these problems. 
Without sustained, broadbased economic development, increased employ- 
ment opportunities are unlikely given the growing proportions of young peo- 
ple relative to overall populations. 

• Lack of regional and global economic integration. The AOR is character- 
ized by low levels of trade and commerce between and among countries, 
which diminish prospects for long term economic growth, as well as oppor- 
tunities to deepen interdependence through private sector, social, and polit- 
ical ties between countries. 

MAJOR OPERATING CONCEPTS 

Implementing Comprehensive Approaches and Strengthening Unity of Effort 
Addressing the challenges and threats in the AOR requires a comprehensive, 
whole-of-government approach that fully integrates our military and nonmilitary ef- 
forts and those of our allies and partners. This approach puts a premium on unity 
of effort at all levels and with all participants. At the combatant command level, 
this means working with our interagency and international partners to develop joint 
action or campaign plans that establish appropriate missions and objectives for our 
subordinate elements, from major commands such as Multi-National Force-Iraq 
(MNF-I) to country-based offices of military cooperation. To effectively carry out 
these plans, the military elements must be coordinated carefully with the cor- 
responding State Department envoy or ambassador. 

CENTCOM also strives to help subordinate command efforts and to address areas 
and functions not assigned to subordinate units or that are crosscutting, such as 
combating the flow of foreign fighters. 

Nesting Counterterrorism within a Counterinsurgency Approach 

Success against the extremist networks in the CENTCOM AOR — whether in Iraq, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Yemen, Lebanon, or elsewhere — requires all forces and 
means at our disposal employed in a strategic approach grounded in the principles 
of counterinsurgency. Our counterterror efforts, which seek to dismantle the extrem- 
ist networks and their leadership, often through the use of military force, are crit- 
ical. However, it is also important to eliminate these networks’ sources of support. 
Often this support comes from sympathetic populations who provide financial sup- 
port and physical safe haven or who simply turn a blind eye to extremist activities. 
At other times, support comes from populations directly subjected to extremist in- 
timidation and extortion. Eroding this support, eliminating these safe havens, and 
ultimately preventing networks from reconstituting themselves requires protecting 
populations, delegitimizing the terrorists’ methods and ideologies, addressing legiti- 
mate grievances to win over reconcilable elements of the population, and promoting 
broadbased economic and governmental development. Defeating extremist groups 
thus requires the application of basic counterinsurgency concepts. We cannot be just 
“hard” or just “soft” — we must be both. 

This does not imply, however, that U.S. forces must conduct counterinsurgency 
operations everywhere in the AOR where there are extremist groups. Rather, this 
demands an approach in which the U.S. primarily provides support to our partners 
in their own counterterror and counterinsurgency efforts. We should help nations 
develop their own capacity to secure their people and to govern fairly and effec- 
tively, and we should build effective partnerships and engage with the people, lead- 
ers, and security forces in the AOR. Whichever forces are involved, ours or our part- 
ners’, their actions and operations must adhere to basic counterinsurgency prin- 
ciples, with the specifics of the operations tailored to the circumstances on the 
ground. 

Strengthening and Expanding the Regional Security Network 
A new architecture for cooperative security is emerging in the region from what 
in the past has been a relatively loose collection of security relationships and bilat- 
eral programs. Conflicts in recent decades have demonstrated that previous security 
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paradigms and architectures for the region, those which focused on balancing re- 
gional blocs of power or solely on combating terrorism, have been insufficient to en- 
sure regional stability and security in the globalized, post-Cold War environment. 

From these unsatisfactory paradigms, we are now seeing that a model character- 
ized by a focus on common interests, inclusivity, and capacity-building can best ad- 
vance security and stability in the region. This network of cooperation is both effec- 
tive and sustainable because it creates synergies and, as it grows, strengthens rela- 
tionships. Each cooperative endeavor is a link connecting countries in the region, 
and each adds to the collective strength of the network. The mechanisms put in 
place to coordinate efforts in one area, such as piracy, smuggling, or littoral secu- 
rity, can often be leveraged to generate action in other areas, such as a rapid re- 
sponse to a major oil spill in the Gulf or in the aftermath of a typhoon or earth- 
quake. Moreover, progress made in generating cooperation in a set of issues can 
serve as an opening for engagement on other issues, thereby promoting greater 
interdependence. As a result, a growing network not only works to improve inter- 
operability and overall effectiveness in providing security; it also builds trust and 
confidence among neighbors and partners. 

The foundation of this network consists of a focus on common interests, an atmos- 
phere of inclusivity, and efforts to build security capacity and infrastructure. 

• Common interests. The security challenges we face together can be a uni- 
fying force for focusing regional attention and increasing cooperation. We 
all have an interest in preventing terrorism, reducing illegal drug produc- 
tion and trafficking, responding to environmental disasters, halting the pro- 
liferation of WMD and related technology, countering piracy, and deterring 
aggression. However, no nation can protect itself from these threats without 
cooperation from others. Collective action and comprehensive approaches 
are required to address these issues. Therefore, nations must work to build 
the trust and confidence required to pursue these common interests. 

• Inclusivity. An atmosphere of broad inclusivity expands the pool of re- 
sources for security issues and allows partnerships to leverage each coun- 
try’s comparative advantages, from expertise and facilities to information or 
even geography. The network is not an alliance or bloc, and countries link 
into this network to address issues as they desire. This suggests that there 
may be room for cooperation between countries inside and outside the re- 
gion and even some who may have been seen as competitors. Security ini- 
tiatives start out as bilateral partnerships and then expand to multilateral 
ones as cooperation improves. Ultimately, broad participation in the net- 
work is an important means to promote security and stability in the region. 

• Capacity building. Improving the overall effectiveness of our security ef- 
forts requires strengthening each country’s ability to maintain security in- 
side its own borders and to participate in joint endeavors. This capacity 
building includes collective and individual training programs, educational 
exchanges, and the development of security-related facilities and infrastruc- 
ture, as well as equipment modernization efforts. These programs benefit 
from the talents and resources each partner brings to the network, and 
they can be tailored to the nature of each country’s participation. In addi- 
tion to military programs, this also will require increasing the civilian ca- 
pacity in the Department of State and the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID). 

Already, there is great breadth and depth to the cooperative activity that is un- 
derway, and there is more design and coherence to this network than is commonly 
understood. In addition to our ongoing partnerships with the Iraqi security forces 
and the Afghan National Security Forces, numerous multilateral counterterrorism, 
maritime, and coastal security initiatives are ongoing in the region. Additionally, 
many countries participate in an extensive array of combined ground, maritime, 
aviation, and special operations exercises, each designed to respond to different 
types of threats. There are partnerships in the region for improving coordination 
and information sharing through, for example, air and missile defense initiatives 
with several Gulf countries and border cooperation programs with Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. Lastly, many countries are working together to fund or provide military 
equipment to underdeveloped security forces, with our own Foreign Military Sales 
(FMS) and Foreign Military Funding (FMF) programs playing a large role in these 
efforts. 


CRITICAL SUBREGIONS IN THE CENTCOM AOR 

The complexity and uniqueness of local conditions in the CENTCOM AOR defy 
attempts to formulate an aggregated estimate of the situation that can address. 
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with complete satisfaction, all of the pertinent issues. The boundaries of the AOR 
are a U.S. organizational construct that does not encompass a cohesive social, cul- 
tural, political, and economic region. Thus, the best way to approach the challenges 
in the AOR is through a disaggregation of the problem sets into six sub-regions, de- 
scribed as follows: 

• Afghanistan, Pakistan, and India (though India is not within the bound- 
aries of the CENTCOM AOR) 

• Iran 

• Iraq 

• The Arabian Peninsula, comprised of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Qatar, the UAE, Oman, and Yemen 

• Egypt and the Levant, comprised of S3Tia, Lebanon, and Jordan (as well 
as Israel and the Palestinian territories which are not within the 
CENTCOM AOR) 

• Central Asia, comprised of Turkmenistan, Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan, and Kazakhstan 

Afghanistan and Pakistan 

The United States has a vital national security interest in the stability of Afghan- 
istan and Pakistan. Afghanistan and Pakistan pose the most urgent problem set in 
the CENTCOM AOR. The Taliban and other insurgent groups are growing in 
strength and waging an increasingly violent campaign against coalition forces and 
the Afghan state. 

Pakistan, too, faces an existential threat from Islamist extremist groups such as 
al Qaeda and Lashkar-e-Tayyiba, which enjoy the benefit of safe havens and support 
bases in Pakistan, particularly in the rugged region along the Afghanistan-Pakistan 
border. Additionally, the possibility, however remote, of serious instability in a nu- 
clear-armed Pakistan would pose a serious danger to the United States, its allies, 
and its interests. 

Reversing the cycle of violence, defeating the extremist insurgencies in these 
countries, and eliminating safe havens for al Qaeda and other trans-national ex- 
tremist organizations require a sustained, substantial commitment. Afghanistan and 
Pakistan have unique internal dynamics and problems, but the two are linked by 
tribal affiliations and a porous border that permits terrorists and insurgents to 
move relatively freely to and from their safe havens. Although our presence, activi- 
ties, and rules of engagement differ on each side of the Durand Line, Afghanistan 
and Pakistan represent a single theater of operations that requires complementary 
and integrated civil-military, whole of government, approaches. 

In accordance with the administration’s new strategy for Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan, we are substantially increasing our forces in Afghanistan. However it is impor- 
tant to note that military forces are necessary but, by themselves, are not sufficient 
to achieve our objectives. We will foster comprehensive approaches by ensuring our 
military efforts reinforce U.S. policy goals and are fully integrated with broader dip- 
lomatic and development efforts. In fact, it is critical that the complementary efforts 
of other departments and agencies receive the necessary support, manning, and 
other resources. The United States must have robust and substantial civilian capac- 
ity to effectively complement our military efforts. 

Afghanistan 

In parts of Afghanistan, the situation is deteriorating. The Afghan insurgency has 
expanded its strength and influence — particularly in the south and east — and the 
2009 levels of violence are significantly higher than those of last year. The Taliban 
have been resilient, and their activities are fueled by revenues from narcotics-traf- 
ficking, the freedom of movement they enjoy in the border region between Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan, and the ineffective governance and services in parts of the coun- 
try, as well as by contributions from groups outside the Afghanistan/Pakistan area. 
Indeed, insurgent successes correlate directly to the Afghan people’s growing dis- 
enchantment with their government due to its incapacity to serve the population 
and due to their doubts regarding the competence and honesty of public officials. 

In order to address the situation in Afghanistan, we will implement a comprehen- 
sive counterinsurgency approach that works to defeat existing insurgent groups, de- 
velops the institutions required to address the root causes of the conflict, maintains 
relentless pressure on terrorist organizations affiliated with the insurgency, disman- 
tles illegal drug networks, and prevents the emergence of safe havens for those 
transnational extremist groups. 

This campaign has several components, but first and foremost is a commitment 
to protecting and serving the people. We and our Afghan partners must focus on 
securing the Afghan people and building their trust. As part of this focus, we will 
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take a residential approach and, in a culturally acceptable way, live among the peo- 
ple, understand their neighborhoods, and invest in relationships. The recent com- 
mitment of additional forces by the President will allow us to implement this strat- 
egy more effectively, because we will be able to expand the security presence further 
into the provinces and villages. With these additional forces we will be better able 
to hold areas cleared of insurgent groups and to build a new level of Afghan govern- 
mental control. We recognize the sacrifices of the Afghan people over the past dec- 
ades, and we will continue working to build the trust of the people and, with secu- 
rity, to provide them with new opportunities. 

As a part of this approach, we will also invigorate efforts to develop the capabili- 
ties of the Afghanistan National Security Force, including the Afghan National 
Army, the Afghan Police, the Afghan National Civil Order Police, the Afghan Border 
Forces, specialized counter narcotics units, and other security forces. We recognize 
the fact that international forces must eventually transfer security responsibility to 
Afghan security forces. To do this we must significantly expand the size and capac- 
ity of the Afghan forces so they are more able to meet their country’s security needs. 
A properly sized, trained, and equipped Afghanistan National Security Force is a 
prerequisite for any eventual drawdown of international forces from Afghanistan. 

In addition, we will bolster the capabilities and the legitimacy of the other ele- 
ments of the Afghan Government — an effort in which, in much of Afghanistan, we 
will be building not rebuilding. We will do this through our support to the Provincial 
Reconstruction Teams and through civil-military and ministerial capacity building 
efforts, empowering Afghans to solve Afghan problems and promoting local reconcili- 
ation where possible. Moreover, we will support the Afghan Government and help 
provide security for the Presidential elections later this year to ensure those elec- 
tions are free, fair, and legitimate in the eyes of the Afghan people. 

Another major component of our strategy is to disrupt narcotics trafficking, which 
has provided significant funding to the Taliban insurgency. This drug money has 
been the “oxygen in the air” that allows these groups to operate. With the recent 
extension of authority granted to U.S. forces to conduct counternarcotics operations, 
we are better able to work with the Afghan Government more closely to eradicate 
illicit crops, shut down drug labs, and disrupt trafficking networks. To complement 
these efforts, we will also promote viable agricultural alternatives, build Afghan law 
enforcement capacity, and develop the infrastructure to help Afghan farmers get 
their products to market. 

Executing this strategy will require clear unity of effort at all levels and with all 
participants. Our senior commanders in Afghanistan will be closely linked with Am- 
bassador Holbrooke, the U.S. Ambassador to Afghanistan, and the Afghan leader- 
ship. Our security efforts will be integrated into the broader plan to promote polit- 
ical and economic development, with our security activities supporting these other 
efforts. Additionally, we will continue to work with our coalition partners and allies 
to achieve progress, in part by refining our command and control structures to co- 
ordinate more effectively the actions of U.S. forces working for NATO ISAF and 
with Afghan forces. These cooperative relationships have proven extremely helpful, 
and we have benefitted from the Central Asian States’ recognition of the importance 
of international success in Afghanistan and their granting us overflight and transit 
rights to support our operations there. 

Pakistan 

Pakistan is facing its own insurgency from militants and extremists operating 
from the country’s tribal areas. As in Afghanistan, violent incidents in Pakistan, 
particularly bombings and suicide attacks, have increased over the past 3 years. 
Most of these have targeted security personnel and government officials, but some 
have intended a more public impact, as we saw with the tragic assassination of 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto and the more recent attacks in Mumbai. In response 
to this extremist activity, the Pakistani military has stepped up operations against 
militants in parts of the tribal areas, expanding a campaign that the Pakistani mili- 
tary has been prosecuting against extremists for more than 7 years. The Pakistani 
military has sacrificed much during this campaign, and we will support their efforts 
in two ways. 

First, we will expand our partnership with the Pakistani military and Frontier 
Corps. We will provide increased U.S. military assistance for helicopters to provide 
air mobility, night vision equipment, and training and equipment — specifically for 
Pakistani Special Operations Forces and their Frontier Corps to make them a more 
effective counterinsurgency force. We will also expand our outreach and exchange 
programs to build stronger relationships with the Pakistani leadership. 

Second, we will help promote cooperation across the Afghanistan-Pakistan border 
by providing training, equipment, facilities, and intelligence. These efforts will pro- 
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mote sharing of timely intelligence information, help to deconflict and coordinate se- 
curity operations on hoth sides of the border, and limit the flow of extremists be- 
tween Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

Within the counterinsurgency construct we have laid out for Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, we will of course continue to target, disrupt, and pursue the leadership, 
bases, and support networks of al Qaeda and other transnational extremist groups 
operating in the region. We will do this aggressively and relentlessly. We will also 
help our partners work to prevent networks from reconstituting themselves, assist- 
ing them with delegitimizing the terrorists’ methods and their ideology, addressing 
legitimate grievances to win over reconcilable elements of the population, and pro- 
moting broadbased economic and governmental development. 

Iran 

The Iranian regime pursues its foreign policies in ways that contribute to insecu- 
rity and frustrate U.S. goals in the CENTCOM AOR. It continues to insert itself 
into the Israeli-Palestinian situation by providing material, financial, and political 
support to Hamas and Hizballah; it remains in violation of three U.N. Security 
Council Resolutions regarding its nuclear program; and it still provides arms and 
training to militias and insurgents in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Iran continues to use Hizballah as a proxy to assert its influence in the region 
and to undermine the prospects for peace in the Levant. Despite Hizballah’s partici- 
pation in the government, the group continues to undermine the Lebanese state’s 
authority and remains a threat to Israel. Hizballah’s military support from Iran 
moves mainly through Syria, and thus is dependent on a continuation of the Syria- 
Iran alliance. 

Iran’s nuclear program is widely believed to be a part of the regime’s broader ef- 
fort to expand its influence in the region. Although the regime has stated that the 
purpose of its nuclear program is for peaceful, civilian use, Iranian officials have 
consistently failed to provide the assurances and transparency necessary for inter- 
national acceptance and for the verification required by the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty, to which Iran is a signatory. The regime’s obstinacy and obfuscation 
have forced Iran’s neighbors and the international community to conclude the worst 
about the regime’s intentions. As a result, other regional powers have announced 
their intentions to develop nuclear programs. This poses a clear challenge to inter- 
national non-proliferation interests, in particular due to the potential threat of such 
technologies being transferred to extremist groups. Moreover, the Israeli Govern- 
ment may ultimately see itself so threatened by the prospect of an Iranian nuclear 
weapon that it would take preemptive military action to derail or delay it. 

The Iranian regime has also attempted to thwart U.S. and international efforts 
to bring stability to Iraq and Afghanistan. In Afghanistan, Iran appears to have 
hedged its longstanding public support for the Karzai Government by providing op- 
portunistic support to the Taliban. In Iraq, however, the Iranian regime has experi- 
enced a recent setback. Iraqi and coalition forces have succeeded in degrading Ira- 
nian proxies operating in southern Iraq, and, during January’s provincial elections, 
the Iraqi people voiced a broad rejection of Iranian influence in Iraqi politics. 

Pursuing our longstanding regional goals and improving key relationships within 
and outside the AOR help to limit the negative impact of Iran’s policies. A credible 
U.S. effort on Arab-Israeli issues that provides regional governments and popu- 
lations a way to achieve a comprehensive settlement of the disputes would undercut 
the idea of militant “resistance,” which the Iranian regime and extremists organiza- 
tions have been free to exploit. Additionally, progress on the Syrian track of the 
peace process could disrupt Iran’s lines of support to Hamas and Hizballah. More- 
over, our cooperative efforts with the Arab Gulf states, which include hardening and 
protecting their critical infrastructure and developing a regional network of air and 
missile defense systems, can help dissuade aggressive Iranian behavior. In all of 
these initiatives, our military activities will support our broader diplomatic efforts. 

Iraq 

The situation in Iraq has improved dramatically in the past year. Where security 
incidents once averaged well over 1,500 per week in the early summer of 2007 when 
sectarian violence raged at its peak, there have been less than 150 incidents per 
week for the past 5 months, including criminal violence. These improvements in se- 
curity and the increasing capabilities of the Iraqi Security Forces have allowed for 
a drawdown to 14 Brigade Combat Teams, with 2 more to be reduced this year 
along with thousands of “enabler” forces. We remain on track to end our combat 
mission in Iraq by the end of August 2010. 

After almost 6 years of war, the fundamental causes of instability and violence 
have diminished, and they are now kept largely in check by a number of factors. 
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The security effort in Iraq has put an end to large-scale violence, while increasingly 
capable and trusted Iraqi Security Forces (ISF) have taken on an expanded role. 
The Iraqi Government’s moves toward reconciliation have helped lessen some of the 
tensions in Iraq’s communal struggle for power and resources, as formerly warring 
groups have turned increasingly to political participation rather than violence as a 
means of achieving their goals. Moreover, the results of the January 2009 provincial 
elections indicate a rejection of the Islamist parties seen as the most under the in- 
fluence of Iran. 

Though the trends in Iraq have been largely positive, progress has been uneven, 
and the situation still remains fragile and reversible. A return to violence remains 
an option for those who have set aside their arms. Enemy organizations, especially 
al Qaeda in Iraq (AQI) and Iranian-backed Shi’a extremist groups, remain com- 
mitted to narrow sectarian agendas and the expulsion of U.S. influence from Iraq. 
These enemy organizations will undoubtedly attempt to disrupt or derail several key 
events during the next year, including the national elections scheduled for Decem- 
ber. However, the most difficult and potentially violent problem may be the Arab- 
Kurd-Turkmen competition in disputed Iraqi territories. Beginning this spring, 
Iraqis will take up the long-deferred, contentious question of Iraq’s internal bound- 
aries, which has fundamental implications for the role of the Kurds in the future 
Iraqi state and for the likelihood of Sunni Arab and Turkmen insurgent groups re- 
turning to large-scale violence. 

The central questions for the United States as these events develop are how to 
help the Iraqis preserve hard-won security gains as U.S. forces withdraw and how 
to further develop U.S.-Iraq relations that best enable regional stability. The fact 
that the 2009 provincial elections were conducted successfully showed that the 
checks and balances of the Iraqi constitution and professionalism of the ISF act as 
a brake upon any party’s ambitions to control the Iraqi state. However, the Iraqi 
Government has much work to do to develop the essential services the Iraqi people 
expect and to perform the functions necessary to achieve full support over time. The 
Iraqi Government in 2009-2010 will be under great popular pressure as the Iraqi 
electorate’s expectations will be high after electing new provincial and national gov- 
ernments. 

U.S. forces and Provincial Reconstruction Teams are still an element that helps 
hold the security, governance, and development effort together. In some areas, U.S. 
military and civilian officials are still important mediators in local conflicts or dis- 
putes and key interlocutors between local communities and higher levels of the Iraqi 
Government. Prior to disengaging from those roles, U.S. forces and civilian officials 
must ensure certain conditions prevail, including: 

• A security force capable of coping with current and intensified enemy ac- 
tion; 

• An Iraqi Government capable of meeting basic needs and expectations 
and delivering services on a nonsectarian, non-ethnic basis; and 

• Adequate rule of law and sufficiently stable civil institutions. 

The Arabian Peninsula 

The Arabian Peninsula commands significant U.S. attention and focus because of 
its importance to our interests and the potential for insecurity. These Arab states 
on the Peninsula are the nations of the AOR most politically and commercially con- 
nected to the U.S. and Europe. They are more developed economically and collec- 
tively wield defense forces far larger than any of their neighbors, and they are major 
providers of the world’s energy resources. However, many Gulf Arabs suffer from 
degrees of disenfranchisement and economic inequity, and some areas of the Penin- 
sula contain extremist sentiment and prosel 3 dizing. As a result, the Peninsula has 
been a significant source of funding and manpower for extremist groups and foreign 
fighters. These internal troubles are often aggravated and intensified by external 
factors, such as the Iranian regime’s destabilizing behavior, instability in the Pales- 
tinian territories and southern Lebanon, the conflict in Iraq, and weapons prolifera- 
tion. 

Because of the Peninsula’s importance and its numerous common security chal- 
lenges, the countries of the Arabian Peninsula are key partners in the developing 
regional security network described above. CENTCOM ground, air, maritime, and 
Special Operations Forces participate in numerous operations and training events, 
bilateral and multilateral, with our partners from the Peninsula. We help develop 
indigenous capabilities for counterterrorism; border, maritime, and critical infra- 
structure security; and deterring Iranian aggression. As a part of all this, our FMS 
and FMF programs are helping to improve the capabilities and interoperability of 
our partners’ forces. We are also working toward an integrated air and missile de- 
fense network for the Gulf. All of these cooperative efforts are facilitated by the crit- 
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ical base and port facilities that Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar, the UAE, and others pro- 
vide for U.S. forces. 

Yemen stands out from its neighbors on the Peninsula. The inability of the Yem- 
eni Government to secure and exercise control over all of its territory offers terrorist 
and insurgent groups in the region, particularly al Qaeda, a safe haven in which 
to plan, organize, and support terrorist operations. It is important that this problem 
be addressed, and CENTCOM is working to do that. Were extremist cells in Yemen 
to grow, Yemen’s strategic location would facilitate terrorist freedom of movement 
in the region and allow terrorist organizations to threaten Yemen’s neighbors, espe- 
cially Saudi Arabia and the other Gulf States. In view of this, we are expanding 
our security cooperation efforts with Yemen to help build the Nation’s security, 
counterinsurgency, and counterterror capabilities. 

Egypt and the Levant 

The Levant and Egypt subregion is the traditional political, social, and intellec- 
tual heart of the Arab world and has historically been the primary battleground be- 
tween rival ideologies. The dynamics of this subregion, particularly with regard to 
Israel and extremist organizations, have a significant impact on the internal and 
external politics of states outside the region as well. In addition, U.S. policy and ac- 
tions in the Levant affect the strength of our relationships with partners in the 
AOR. As such, progress toward resolving the political disputes in the Levant, not 
to mention the prevention of conflict, is a major concern for CENTCOM. 

Egypt remains a leading Arab state, a stabilizing influence in the Middle East, 
and a key actor in the Middle East Peace Process. In recent years, however, the 
Egyptian Government has had to deal with serious economic challenges and an in- 
ternal extremist threat; as such, U.S. foreign aid has been a critical reinforcement 
to the Egyptian Government. At the same time, Egypt has played a pivotal role in 
the international effort to address worsening instability in Gaza. CENTCOM con- 
tinues to work closely with the Egyptian security forces to interdict illicit arms ship- 
ments to extremists in Gaza and to prevent the spread of Gaza’s instability into 
Egypt and beyond. 

In Lebanon, Lebanese Hizballah continues to undermine security throughout the 
Levant by undermining the authority of the Lebanese Government, threatening 
Israel, and providing training and support to extremist groups outside Lebanon. 
Syria and Iran continue to violate U.N. Security Council resolutions and provide 
support to Hizballah — support which allowed Hizballah to instigate and wage a war 
against Israel in 2006 and reconstitute its armaments afterward. Stabilizing Leb- 
anon requires ending Syria and Iran’s illegal support to Hizballah, building the ca- 
pabilities of the Lebanese Armed Forces, and assisting the Lebanese Government 
in developing a comprehensive national defense strategy through which the govern- 
ment can exercise its sovereignty, free of interventions from Hizballah, S3Tia, and 
Iran. 

The al-Asad regime in Syria continues to play the dangerous game of allowing or 
accepting extremist networks and terrorist facilitators to operate from and through 
Syrian territory, believing incorrectly that their people and government will be im- 
mune from the threat. Whether hosting Hamas leadership, supporting the shipment 
of armaments to Hizballah, or cooperating with AQI operatives, the al-Asad regime 
has used its support for its neighfjors’ opposition movements as strategic leverage. 
However, unlike Iran, Syria’s motives probably stem from short-sighted calculations 
rather than ideology. It is possible that over time Syria could emerge as a partner 
in promoting security in the Levant and in the region. 

Jordan continues to be a key partner and to play a positive role in the region. 
Jordan participates in many regional security initiatives and has placed itself at the 
forefront of police and military training for regional security forces. In addition to 
its regular participation in multi-lateral training exercises, Jordan promotes re- 
gional cooperation and builds partner security capacity through its King Abdullah 
Special Operations Training Center, Peace Operations Training Center, Inter- 
national Police Training Center, and Cooperative Management Center. These efforts 
will likely prove critical in the continued development of legitimate security forces 
in Lebanon and the Palestinian territories and, as a consequence, in the long-term 
viability of the peace process. 

Through capacity building programs, joint and combined training exercises, infor- 
mation sharing, and other engagement opportunities, we will work with our part- 
ners in Egypt and the Levant to build the capabilities of legitimate security forces, 
defeat extremist networks and substate militant groups, and disrupt illegal arms 
smuggling. In addition, we will work to develop the mechanisms of security and con- 
fidence building to support the Middle East Peace Process. 
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Central Asia 

Though Central Asia has received relatively less attention than other subregions 
in the AOR, the U.S. maintains a strong interest in establishing long-term, coopera- 
tive relationships with the Central Asian countries and other major regional powers 
to create a positive security environment. Central Asia constitutes a pivotal location 
on the Eurasian continent between Russia, China, and South Asia; it thus serves 
as a major transit route for regional and international commerce and for supplies 
supporting Coalition efforts in Afghanistan. Ensuring stability in Central Asia re- 
quires abandoning the outdated, zero-sum paradigms of international politics associ- 
ated with the so-called “Great Game,” as well as the adoption of cooperative ap- 
proaches to combat the common enemies of extremism and illegal narcotics traf- 
ficking. The United States, Russia, and China need not court or coerce the Central 
Asian Governments at the expense of one another. Instead, there are numerous op- 
portunities for cooperation to advance the interests of the all parties involved. 

However, public and civic institutions in Central Asia are still developing after 
decades of Soviet rule, and they present challenges to efforts to promote security, 
development, and cooperation. Although there is interdependence across a broad 
range of social, economic, and security matters, these nations have not yet estab- 
lished a productive regional modus vivendi. Overcoming these challenges requires 
gradual, incremental approaches that focus on the alleviation of near-term needs, 
better governance, the integration of markets for energy and other commercial activ- 
ity, and grassroots economic development. 

As a part of a broader U.S. effort to promote development and build partnerships 
in Central Asia, CENTCOM works to build the capabilities of indigenous security 
forces as well as the mechanisms for regional cooperation. Besides providing train- 
ing, equipment, and facilities for various Army, National Guard, and border security 
forces through our Building Partnership Capacity programs, we also work with the 
national level organizations to facilitate dialogue on security and emergency re- 
sponse issues. For example, in February 2008 and again this past March, 
CENTCOM hosted Conferences for the Chiefs of Defense from the Central Asian 
States to discuss regional security issues. CENTCOM also co-hosts the annual Re- 
gional Cooperation Exercise, which is designed to improve regional coordination on 
issues such as counter-terrorism and security and humanitarian crisis response. 

CENTCOM is also working to ensure continued access to Afghanistan through 
Central Asia. With great support from the U.S. Transportation Command, we have 
established a Northern Distribution Network through several Central Asian States 
to help reduce costs of transporting non-military supplies to support NATO, U.S., 
and Afghan security operations, while decreasing our exposure to risks associated 
with our supply lines running through Pakistan. On a related note, we are also pur- 
suing alternatives to the use of Manas Air Base in Kyrgyzstan. A decision by the 
Krygyz Government to restrict U.S. and Allied access to the base would be dis- 
appointing but would not constitute a serious impediment to coalition operations in 
Afghanistan. 


CRITICAL MISSION ENABLERS 

Success in our ongoing missions and maintaining a credible, responsive contin- 
gency capacity in the AOR require the support of several key mission enablers. The 
impacts of these capabilities range from the tactical to the strategic, and CENTCOM 
fully supports their continuation, expansion, and improvement. 

Building Partnership Capacity (BPC) 

Our security cooperation and security assistance efforts are critical to improving 
security and stability in the region. They help strengthen our relationships and 
build the security capabilities of our partners in the AOR. Increases to global train 
and equip resources, coalition support funds, and the State Department’s foreign 
military sales (FMS) and counternarcotics security assistance and reimbursements 
programs are essential in generating comprehensive and cooperative solutions to de- 
feat insurgent and extremist groups. Foreign Military Financing (FMF) and FMS 
remain our mainstay security assistance tools and are reasonably successful in 
meeting needs in a peacetime environment. The International Military Education 
and Training program is also an important contributor to developing partner nation 
capabilities and enduring ties. However, in the face of enduring, persistent irregular 
warfare, we look to expanded special authorities and multi-year appropriations to 
quickly meet the emerging needs of counterterrorism, counterinsurgency, and For- 
eign Internal Defense operations. Multi-year programs of record that provide train- 
ing, equipment, and infrastructure for our partner security forces enabled our sue- 
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cesses in Iraq and are of prime importance if we are to achieve comparable progress 
in Pakistan, Afghanistan, Lebanon, and Yemen. 

Commander’s Emergency Response Program ( CERP) 

CERP continues to be a vital counterinsurgency tool for our commanders in Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq. Small CERP projects can be the most efficient and effective 
means to address a local community’s needs, and where security is lacking, it is 
often the only immediate means for addressing those needs. CERP spending is not 
intended to replace USAID-sponsored projects but rather to complement and poten- 
tially serve as a catalyst for these projects. For this reason, CENTCOM fully sup- 
ports expanded CERP authorities for its use in other parts of the CENTCOM AOR. 
CENTCOM has established control mechanisms that exceed those mandated by 
Congress, to include having the Army Audit Agency review programs in Iraq and 
a command review to ensure CERP funds projects that advance U.S. goals and are 
of the most benefit to the targeted populations in Iraq and Afghanistan. We will 
continue to seek innovative mechanisms and authorities to create similar counter- 
insurgency tools for use by coalition and host nation partners. These tools should 
allow for a variety of funding sources, to include contributions from nongovern- 
mental organizations, international government organizations, and partner govern- 
ments. 

Adaptable Command, Control, and Communications Systems 

Continued operations across a dispersed AOR call for a robust, interoperable, 
high-volume Theater Command, Control, Communications, and Computers Infra- 
structure. CENTCOM currently utilizes available bandwidth to capacity, and the- 
ater fiber networks are vulnerable to single points of failure in the global informa- 
tion grid. Military Satellite Communications capabilities are critical to theater oper- 
ations, and the acceleration of transformational upgrades to these systems would re- 
duce our reliance on commercial providers. 

We aggressively pursue means to extend Joint Theater Expeditionary Command, 
Control, and Communications support and services to disadvantaged users through- 
out the AOR. Some of these include Radio over Internet Protocol Routed Network, 
which provides critical radio retransmission services to remote users on the move; 
the Joint Airborne Communications System, which provides a flexible aerial plat- 
form-based radio retransmission solution that can be shifted to extend services to 
disadvantaged users; and the Distributed Tactical Communications System, which 
leverages new technologies to deliver reliable, critical communications capabilities 
to the most remote users. Overall, we require a fully integrated space and terres- 
trial communications network and infrastructure that support all Joint and poten- 
tial partner nation users. 

Intelligence and ISR 

We continue to refine our techniques, procedures, and systems to optimize our In- 
telligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) efforts and to improve our battle 
space awareness, seeking greater specificity, detail, and timeliness of intelligence 
whenever possible. We aggressively seek out ways to execute the entire Find, Fix, 
Finish, Exploit, Analyze, and Disseminate intelligence cycle. However, this requires 
improved imagery intelligence, wide area coverage, sensor integration, signals intel- 
ligence, moving target indicators, layered ISR architecture and management tools, 
biometrics, counterintelligence, and human collectors. In particular, the acceleration 
of ISR Unmanned Aerial Systems procurement is crucial to our success. There is 
also a requirement for greater sea-based ISR. CENTCOM also supports DOD’s 
planned growth in intelligence specialists, interrogators, counterintelligence, and 
human intelligence personnel capabilities. Moreover, we have learned the critical 
importance of a host of other specialized capabilities that have been developed out- 
side traditional military specialties, such as terrorist threat finance analysts, human 
terrain teams, and document exploitation specialists. 

Joint and Multinational Logistics 

The primary focus of our logistics efforts is the timely deployment, equipping, and 
sustainment of units engaged in combat operations. Working with our multinational 
partners, we have instituted an efficient and effective lo^stics architecture that sup- 
ports our forces and operations, while constantly reducing costs. Our logistics pos- 
ture consists of prepositioned inventories, strategic air and sealift capabilities, and 
access to bases with critical infrastructure, all of which are key logistics components 
that support operational flexibility. Our logistics processes center on the Global 
Combat Support System-Joint portal, which provides a theater level logistics com- 
mon operational picture and supports theater-wide logistics unity of effort. 
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A significant asset recently added to CENTCOM’s logistics capabilities has been 
the Joint Contracting Command for Iraq and Afghanistan, which supports 
CENTCOM, MNF-I, and U.S. Forces-Afghanistan by providing responsive con- 
tracting of supplies, services, and construction, and which also supports capacity 
building efforts within Iraqi and Afghan Ministries. The Joint Contracting Com- 
mand recently established the infrastructure to transition from a manual to an 
automated contract writing system and to a Standard Procurement System across 
Iraq and Afghanistan. As a result, in fiscal year 2008, the Joint Contracting Com- 
mand-Iraq/Afghanistan was able to execute over 41,000 contract actions and obli- 
gate a total of $7.5 billion, and over 45 percent of this funding went to Iraqi and 
Afghan firms. The Joint Contracting Command also teams with Task Force Busi- 
ness Stability Operations (TFBSO) and provides contracting support executing Con- 
gressional resources to revitalize Iraqi State Owned Enterprises. We estimate that 
TFBSO’s $100 million total in fiscal years 2007 and 2008 revitalization efforts gen- 
erated employment for 24,500 Iraqis. 

Our logisticians are also focusing on other key initiatives supporting our forces 
and operations, while minimizing costs. We are now moving an increasing amount 
of non-military supplies into Afghanistan via a Northern Distribution Network 
across the Central Asian States, with the cooperation of Russia and other European 
participants. As mentioned above, these new lines of communication (LOCs) will 
help reduce costs while decreasing our exposure to risks associated with our supply 
lines running through Pakistan. Reliance on these LOCs will be further reduced by 
our Afghan first initiative, which increases our use of Afghan producers and vendors 
for products such as bottled water. 

Force Protection and Countering Improvised Explosive Devices 

Initiatives focused on countering the threat of Improvised Explosive Devices 
(lEDs) are of paramount importance to our operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. 
lEDs continue to be the number-one threat to ground forces, and efforts to expedite 
the fielding of personal protective equipment, lED jammers, route clearance vehicles 
and equipment, and most recently, the Mine Resistant Ambush Protected (MRAP) 
vehicle have saved countless lives. Because of the MRAP’s importance, we have 
more than tripled our MRAP fielding capacity and more than doubled the number 
of MRAPs in Afghanistan over the past 8 months. Because we expect lEDs to re- 
main a key weapon in the arsenals of terrorists and insurgents for years to come, 
CENTCOM urges continued support for the Joint lED Defeat Organization; the 
Services’ baseline sustainment for MRAPs, base defense initiatives, and C-IED ef- 
forts; and Research, Development, Test, and Experimentation funding and procure- 
ment to counter lED tactics and networks. 

Overseas Basing and Theater Posture 

CENTCOM’s overseas basing strategy and its associated overseas military con- 
struction projects at the Office of the Secretary of Defense-approved Forward Oper- 
ating Sites and Cooperative Security Locations are developing the infrastructure 
necessary for global access, projection, sustainment, and protection of our combined 
forces in the AOR. Fully functional sites are essential to our ability to conduct the 
full spectrum of military operations, engage with and enable partner nations, and 
act promptly and decisively. Prepositioned stocks and reset equipment provide crit- 
ical support to this strategy but require reconstitution and modernization after hav- 
ing been partially expended to support operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Even with global war-on-terror budgets, military construction timelines are too 
long to respond to changes in a combat environment. Major events such as the ap- 
proval of the Strategic Partnership Agreement with Iraq and the recent decision to 
send additional forces to Afghanistan show how rapidly basing requirements can 
change. Expanded Contingency Construction Authorities made available across the 
entire CENTCOM AOR can serve as partial, interim solutions because they push 
construction decisionmaking authority to our engaged commanders in the field. In- 
creasing the Operations and Maintenance construction threshold for minor construc- 
tion in support of combat operations across the AOR would also increase the ability 
of our commanders to quickly meet mission requirements and fully support and pro- 
tect our deployed forces. 

Adaptive Requirements, Acquisition, and Technology Processes 

The Joint Rapid Acquisition Cell (JRAC) has proven important to addressing non- 
counter-IED rapid acquisition needs for our operations, and we will continue to use 
the Joint Urgent Operational Needs (JUON) process to support our warfighters. 
However, because the JUON process requires execution year reprogramming by the 
Services, we found in the past that the Rapid Acquisition Fund (RAF) was a useful 
JRAC tool for supporting immediate needs. When the authority existed, the JRAC 
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used the RAF to field capabilities such as radio systems used for Afghanistan-Paki- 
stan cross-border communications, which were procured in less than 4 months from 
the initial identification of the need. The JRAC has also used RAF funding to ini- 
tiate the fielding of critical biometrics equipment until the JUON process could fur- 
ther source the program, significantly reducing the time required to deploying the 
technology. Reinstating RAF funding and using it as a complement to the JUON 
process would allow CENTCOM to more quickly resolve warfighter needs. In addi- 
tion to the JUON process, CENTCOM leverages Department of Defense programs 
like Joint Capability Technology Demonstrations (JCTD) to rapidly field capability 
for the warfighter. Unmanned Aerial Vehicles, intelligence collection and analysis 
tools, and limited collateral damage weapons are examples of recent JCTD suc- 
cesses. 

Additionally, DOD currently has authority to spend up to $500,000 in Operations 
and Maintenance funds for procurement investment line items to meet the oper- 
ational requirements of a Combatant Command engaged in contingency operations 
overseas. Our immediate mission requirements frequently call for equipment which 
exceeds this cost threshold, such as water filtration equipment, generators, informa- 
tion technology/fusion systems, and heavy lift equipment. An increase of this thresh- 
old and a delegation of authority down to at least the theater level would allow com- 
manders to address critical equipment shortfalls using commercially available sys- 
tems, which in many cases are essential for mission accomplishment. 

Personnel 

Having sufficient and appropriate personnel for our commands and Joint Task 
Forces is critical to accomplishing our assigned missions and achieving our theater 
objectives. This is true at both the operational and strategic levels. Our head- 
quarters require permanent, rather than augmentation, manpower for our enduring 
missions, as well as mechanisms for quickly generating temporary manpower for 
contingency operations. At the unit level, there continue to he shortfalls in many 
skill categories and enabling force structures that are low density and high demand. 
Intelligence specialists, counterintelligence and human intelligence collectors, inter- 
rogators, document exploitation specialists, detainee operations specialists, engi- 
neers, and military police are just a few of the enablers needed in greater number 
for current and future operations. As operations continue in Afghanistan, we also 
see critical need for Public Affairs and Information Operations personnel to improve 
our Strategic Communications capabilities. Similarly, as we draw down combat 
forces from Iraq, we will need enahlers beyond the typical high-density/low-demand 
organizations, including such elements as leaders to augment advisory assistance 
brigades, counterterrorist threat finance cells, and critical logistics units. At the 
same time, I would also request that Congress recognize the vital importance of in- 
creasing civilian capacity, particularly in the Department of State and the USAID. 

Quality of life, family support, and retention programs remain vital to our oper- 
ations in the AOR. The Rest and Recuperation program continues to be a success, 
having served more than 135,000 troopers in 2008 and over 710,000 since its incep- 
tion in September 2003. We also depend heavily on entitlement programs such as 
Combat Zone Tax Relief, Imminent Danger Pay, and Special Leave Accrual for de- 
ployed servicemembers. 


CONCLUSION 

There are currently over 215,000 soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, and Coast 
Guardsmen serving in the CENTCOM region. Together with our many civilian part- 
ners, they have been the central element in the progress we have made in Iraq and 
several other areas, and they will be the key to achieving progress in Afghanistan 
and Pakistan and the other locations where serious work is being done. These won- 
derful Americans and their fellow troopers around the world constitute the most ca- 
pable military in the history of our Nation. They have soldiered magnificently 
against tough enemies during challenging operations in punishing terrain and ex- 
treme weather. They and their families have made great sacrifices since September 
11 . 

Nothing means more to these great Americans than the sense that those back 
home appreciate their service and sacrifice. 

In view of that, I want to conclude by thanking the American people for their ex- 
traordinary support of our military men and women and their families — and by 
thanking the members of this committee for your unflagging support and abiding 
concern for our troopers and their families as well. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much, General. Thank you again 
for your tremendous leadership. 
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Admiral Olson. 

STATEMENT OF ADM ERIC T. OLSON, USN, COMMANDER, 
UNITED STATES SPECIAL OPERATIONS COMMAND 

Admiral Olson. Good morning, Chairman Levin, Senator 
McCain, and distinguished members of the committee. Thank you 
for the invitation to appear before this committee and to represent 
the United States SOCOM. I’ll focus on the roles of our head- 
quarters and joint special operations forces in addressing the cur- 
rent and potential threats posed by extremists and their allies and 
networks in Afghanistan and Pakistan. I’m pleased to join Sec- 
retary Flournoy and General Petraeus here this morning. 

The situation in this region is increasingly dire. A1 Qaeda’s sur- 
viving leaders have proven adept at hiding, communicating, and in- 
spiring. Operating in and from remote sites in both Afghanistan 
and Pakistan, al Qaeda remains a draw for local and foreign fight- 
ers who subscribe to its extremist ideology and criminality. 

The Taliban, although not militarily strong, is pervasive and bru- 
tal. Operating in the guise of both nationalists and keepers of the 
faith, but behaving in the manner of street gangs and mafias, they 
have forced and intimidated a mostly benign populace to bend to 
their will. Their methods run the relatively narrow range from ma- 
licious to evil. 

The President’s strategy announced last week is one we fully 
support. We have contributed to the review of the past several 
months and are pleased to see that the strategy includes a clear 
focus on al Qaeda as the enemy and that a whole-of-government 
approach is directed. 

We know well that progress in Afghanistan and Pakistan will be 
neither quick nor easy. We as a Nation and the international com- 
munity must be prepared for an extended campaign, a campaign 
that must go well beyond traditional military activities. Increasing 
the presence and capacity of civilian agencies and international or- 
ganizations, to include sufficient funding and training, is essential 
to help develop and implement the basic functions of credible gov- 
ernment in Afghanistan and to assist Pakistan’s efforts to dis- 
mantle safe havens and displace extremists in its border provinces. 

Also essential is robust support to the military, law enforcement, 
border security, and intelligence organizations of Afghanistan and 
Pakistan themselves, as it is ultimately they who must succeed in 
their lands. 

United States SOCOM has a major role as a force provider and 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps forces it trains, 
equips, deploys, and supports have key roles and missions in this 
campaign. With a long history of counterterror, counterinsurgency, 
and unconventional warfare operations in many of the Earth’s cri- 
sis and tension spots, the capabilities, culture, and ethos of Special 
Operations Forces are well suited to many of the more demanding 
aspects of our mission in Afghanistan and to our increasing inter- 
action with Pakistan’s military and Frontier Corps forces. 

Right now in Afghanistan, as for the last 7 years, special oper- 
ations activities range from high-tech manhunting to providing vet- 
erinary services for tribal livestock. The direct action missions are 
urgent and necessary as they provide the time and space needed 
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for the more indirect counterinsurgency operations to have their 
decisive effects. Undertaken in proper balance, these actions ad- 
dress immediate security threats while also engaging the under- 
lying instability in the region. 

In Pakistan, we continue to work with security forces at the scale 
and pace set by them, and we are prepared to do more. With our 
Pakistani partners. Special Operations Forces are currently helping 
to train Pakistani trainers in order to enhance their counter- 
insurgency operations. While we share much with them, our forces 
are in turn learning much about our common adversaries and the 
social complexities of the region. We stand ready to continue to 
work with Pakistani forces and to stand by Pakistani forces for the 
long term. 

While certain units of the Special Operations Force are leading 
high-tech, high-end efforts to find and capture or kill the top ter- 
rorist and extremist targets in Afghanistan, fundamental to most 
of the deployed Special Operations Force is our enduring partner- 
ship with our Afghan counterparts. Under a program that began 
over 3 years ago. United States Special Forces at the 12-man team 
level have trained Afghan commandos in the classrooms and on the 
firing ranges and then moved with them to their assigned regions 
across the country. Living remotely with them on small camps, con- 
tinuing the training and mentoring, and integrating with them on 
day and night combat operations has had great effect. Supporting 
their local development and assistance efforts has had perhaps 
even a more powerful impact. 

This program was recently expanded to formally partner United 
States Special Operations Forces with noncommando Afghan bat- 
talions, a program that will consume most of the additional Special 
Operations Force that will be deployed as part of the 21,000 troop 
increase. 

The Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps component com- 
mands of United States SOCOM use authorities and a budget 
granted by le^slation to the United States SOCOM Commander to 
organize, equip, train, and provide their forces to support oper- 
ational commanders globally. When outside the United States, all 
Special Operations Forces are under the operational control of the 
appropriate geographic combatant commander. 

United States SOCOM’s budget, which is historically slightly 
under 2 percent of the total defense budget, is intended to fund ma- 
terials, services, equipment, research, training, and operations that 
are peculiar to the Special Operations Force. It primarily enables 
modification of service common equipment and procurement of spe- 
cialized items for the conduct of missions that are specifically and 
appropriately Special Operations Force’s to perform. In general, 
this has been robust enough to provide for rapid response to a 
broad set of crises. But we rely on each of the services to provide 
for our long-term sustainment in wartime environments and to de- 
velop and sustain the enabling capabilities, and we rely on oper- 
ational commanders to assign these capabilities to their special op- 
erations task forces. 

We can serve in both supported and supporting roles at the oper- 
ational level and special operations effects are actually core ele- 
ments around which key parts of a strategy can be based. 
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While more than 10,000 members of our Special Operations 
Forces are now under the command of General Petraeus in the 
CENTCOM AOR and around 100 more are working in Afghanistan 
under NATO’s ISAF command structure, about 2,000 others are in 
65 countries on an average day. Their activities, fully approved and 
coordinated, cover the broad spectrum of traditional military activi- 
ties, well beyond the stereotypical one-dimensional gunslinger, to 
encompass the three-dimensional warrior, adept at defense, devel- 
opment, and diplomacy. Special Operations Forces bring soft power 
with a hard edge. 

The employment of Special Operations Forces will actually not 
change much as a result of a revised overall strategy. Our units 
have been conducting both counterterrorism and counterinsurgency 
for several years. 

We will continue to provide our broad capabilities to our fullest 
capacity in order to meet the needs of our elected and appointed 
civilian leaders and our military operational commanders. 

Our strategy in Afghanistan must secure the primary urban 
areas and main routes so that life and legitimate business can 
begin a return to normalcy. But Afghanistan is not Iraq. Most of 
the population is not urban. Security must be felt in the hinter- 
land, provided by Afghan forces supported by small teams of U.S. 
and NATO troops, and enhanced by civilian agencies in a manner 
that improves local life by local standards. I am encouraged by the 
prioritization of this approach in the new strategy. 

Inherent to our success and to the defeat of our enemies is the 
realization that this is a real fight as long as al Qaeda, the Taliban, 
and associated extremists want it to be. Civilian casualties are 
mostly the result of their tactics, not ours. The operational com- 
manders I hear from are doing all they can to minimize the num- 
ber of noncombatant deaths because they both abhor the reality of 
civilian casualties and they understand the negative strategic im- 
pact of such deaths. They know that as long as our enemies force 
noncombatant women, children, and others to support their oper- 
ations or remain on targeted facilities after warnings have been 
issued, some will die. They also know that the conditions, numbers, 
and severity of the casualties will be highly exaggerated and quick- 
ly communicated. We must acknowledge the seriousness of this 
challenge and find ways to mitigate its effects, especially as we in- 
crease our troop presence in the coming months. 

I will conclude with a simple statement of pride in the Special 
Operations Force that I am honored to command. Created by a 
proactive Congress and nurtured by your strong support over the 
last 22 years. United States SOCOM headquarters has brought to- 
gether units from all four Services to develop and sustain a truly 
magnificent joint capability. Special operations forces are contrib- 
uting globally, well beyond what their percentage of the total force 
would indicate, and in Afghanistan and Pakistan under General 
Petraeus’s operational command they are well known for their ef- 
fectiveness. 

I stand ready for your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Olson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement by ADM Eric T. Olson, USN 

Good morning. Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, distinguished members of the 
committee. 

Thank you for the invitation to appear before this committee to represent the 
United States Special Operations Command. I will focus on the roles of our head- 
quarters and joint special operations forces in addressing the current and potential 
threats posed by extremists and their allies and networks in Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan. 

The situation in this region is increasingly dire. A1 Qaeda’s surviving leaders have 
proven adept at hiding, communicating and inspiring. Operating in and from remote 
sites in both Afghanistan and Pakistan, al Qaeda remains a draw for local and for- 
eign fighters who subscribe to its extremist ideology and criminality. 

The Taliban, although not militarily strong, is pervasive and brutal. Operating in 
the guise of both nationalists and keepers of the faith, but behaving in the manner 
of street gangs and mafias, they have forced and intimidated a mostly benign popu- 
lace to bend to their will. Their methods run the relatively narrow range from mali- 
cious to evil. 

The President’s strategy announced last week is one we fully support. We have 
contributed to the review of the past several months and are pleased to see that 
the strategy includes a clear focus on al Qaeda as the enemy and that a whole-of- 
government approach is directed. 

We know well that progress in Afghanistan and Pakistan will be neither quick 
nor easy. We, as a Nation and international community, must be prepared for an 
extended campaign — a campaign that must go well beyond traditional military ac- 
tivities. Increasing the presence and capacity of civilian agencies and international 
organizations, to include sufficient funding and training, are essential to help de- 
velop and implement the basic functions of credible government in Afghanistan, and 
to assist Pakistan’s efforts to dismantle safe havens and displace extremists in its 
border provinces. Also essential is robust support to the military, law enforcement, 
border security and intelligence organizations of Afghanistan and Pakistan them- 
selves — as it is ultimately they who must succeed in their lands. 

United States Special Operations Command and the Army, Navy, Air Force, Ma- 
rine Corps forces it trains, equips, deploys and supports have key roles and missions 
within this campaign. With a long history of counterterror, counterinsurgency, and 
unconventional warfare operations in many of Earth’s crisis and tension spots, the 
culture and ethos of Special Operations Forces are well suited to many of the more 
demanding aspects of our mission in Afghanistan and to our increasing interaction 
with Pakistan’s military and Frontier Corps forces. 

Right now in Afghanistan, as for the last 7 years. Special Operations activities 
range from high-tech man-hunting to providing veterinary services for tribal live- 
stock. The direct action missions are urgent and necessary, as they provide the time 
and space needed for the more indirect counterinsurgency operations to have their 
decisive effect. Undertaken in proper balance, these actions address immediate secu- 
rity threats while also engaging the underlying instability in the region. 

In Pakistan, we continue to work with security forces at the scale and pace set 
by them, and we are prepared to do more. With our Pakistani partners. Special Op- 
erations Forces are currently helping train Pakistani trainers in the North-West 
Frontier Province in order to enhance their counterinsurgency operations. While we 
share much with them, our forces are in turn learning much about our common ad- 
versaries and the social complexities of the region. We stand ready to continue to 
work with Pakistani forces, and to stand by them for the long term. 

While certain units of the Special Operations Force are leading high-tech, high- 
end efforts to find and capture or kill the top terrorist and extremist targets in Af- 
ghanistan, fundamental to most of the deployed special operations force is our en- 
during partnership with our Afghan counterparts. Under a program that began over 
3 years ago, U.S. Special Forces, at the 12-man team level, have trained Afghan 
Commandos in the classrooms and on the firing ranges, and then moved with them 
to their assigned regions across the country. Living remotely with them on small 
camps, continuing the training and mentoring, and integrating with them on day 
and night combat operations has had great effect. Supporting their local develop- 
ment and assistance efforts has had perhaps even a more powerful impact. This pro- 
gram was recently expanded to formally partner U.S. Special Forces with non-Com- 
mando Afghan battalions — a program that will consume most of the additional spe- 
cial operations force that will be deployed as part of the 17,000 troop increase. 

The Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps component commands of United 
States Special Operations Command (USSOCOM) use authorities and a budget 
granted by legislation to me as the USSOCOM commander to organize, equip, train 
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and provide their forces to support operational commanders globally. When outside 
the United States, all Special Operations Forces are under the operational control 
of the appropriate Geographic Combatant Commander. 

USSOCOM’s budget, which is historically slightly under 2 percent of the total De- 
fense budget, is intended to fund materials, services, equipment, research, training, 
and operations that are peculiar to Special Operations Forces. It primarily enables 
modification of Service-common equipment and procurement of specialized items for 
the conduct of missions that are specifically and appropriately Special Operations 
Forces’ missions to perform. 

In general, the SOCOM budget has been robust enough to provide for rapid re- 
sponse to a broad set of crises. We rely on each of the Services to provide for our 
long-term sustainment in wartime environments and to develop and sustain the en- 
abling capabilities, and on operational commanders to assign it to their Special Op- 
erations Task Forces. We can serve in both supporting and supported roles at the 
operational level. Special operations’ effects are actually core elements around which 
key parts of a strategy can be based. 

While more than 10,000 members of our Special Operation Forces are now under 
the command of General Petraeus in the Central Command area of responsibility 
and around 100 more are working in Afghanistan under NATO’s ISAF command 
structure; about 2,000 others are in about 65 countries on an average day. Their 
activities, fully approved and coordinated, cover the broad spectrum of traditional 
military activities — well beyond the stereotypical one-dimensional gunslinger to en- 
compass the Three-Dimensional warrior, equally adept at defense, development and 
diplomacy. Special operations bring soft power with a hard edge. 

The employment of special operations forces will actually not change much as a 
result of a revised overall strategy — our units have been conducting both counter- 
terrorism and counterinsurgency for several years. We will continue to provide our 
broad capabilities to our fullest capacity in order to meet the needs of our elected 
and appointed civilian leaders and our military operational commanders. 

Our strategy in Afghanistan must secure the primary urban areas and main 
routes so that life and legitimate business can begin a return to normalcy. But Af- 
ghanistan is not Iraq, and most of the population is not urban. Security must be 
felt in the hinterland, provided by Afghan forces supported by small teams of U.S. 
and NATO troops and enhanced by civilian agencies in a manner that improves 
local life by local standards. I am encouraged by the prioritization of this approach 
in the new strategy. 

Inherent to our success, and to the defeat of our enemies, is the realization that 
this is a real fight as long as al Qaeda, the Taliban and associated extremists want 
it to be. Civilian casualties are mostly a result of their tactics, not ours. The oper- 
ational commanders I hear from are doing all they can to minimize the number of 
noncombatant deaths because they both abhor the reality of civilian casualties and 
they understand the negative strategic impact of such deaths. They also know that, 
as long as our enemies force noncombatant women, children and others to support 
their operations or remain on targeted facilities after warnings have been issued, 
some will die. They also know the conditions, numbers and severity of the casualties 
will be highly exaggerated and quickly communicated. We must acknowledge the se- 
riousness of this challenge and find ways to mitigate its effects, especially as we in- 
crease our troop presence in the coming months. 

I will conclude with a simple statement of pride in the Special Operations Force 
that I am honored to command. Created by a proactive Congress and nurtured by 
your strong support over the last 22 years. United States Special Operations Com- 
mand headquarters has brought together units from all four Services to develop and 
sustain a truly magnificent joint capability. Special Operations Forces are contrib- 
uting globally well beyond what its percentage of the total force would indicate, and 
in Afghanistan and Pakistan they are well known for their effectiveness. 

I stand ready for your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Admiral. 

We’ll try a 6-minute round for our first round. 

First, as I indicated in my opening statement. I’m concerned 
about statements by some administration officials that success in 
Afghanistan is not possible, to use the word of Admiral Blair, un- 
less we solve the challenges in western Pakistan. Now, there’s obvi- 
ously a link between the failure of the Pakistan Government to 
take on religious extremists, particularly those that are crossing 
the border into Afghanistan, and the situation in Afghanistan. No 
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one denies that link. The problem that I have is that to make the 
kind of statement that Ambassador Holbrooke made over the week- 
end that “You can’t succeed in Afghanistan if you don’t solve the 
problem of western Pakistan” puts the future of Afghanistan too 
much in the hands of events in Pakistan and decisions in Pakistan. 

Let me start with you perhaps, General. I’m wondering whether 
or not you would agree that you can make some progress in Af- 
ghanistan even though Pakistan does not succeed in addressing 
their religious extremist problem; it’s much more difficult, but that 
you can make progress and the Afghans can make progress? 

General Petraeus. I do agree with that. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. The Afghan-Pakistan strategy did not include 
a new target end strength for the ANA. It remained at 134,000, 
and that’s even though Defense Minister War dak of Afghanistan 
has recommended that the Afghan army go to somewhere between 
200,000 and 250,000. I’m just wondering why we did not change 
that end strength goal for the Afghan army. Secretary Flournoy? 

Ms. Flournoy. Senator, we certainly wanted to start by going 
after the near-term goal of accelerating the growth of the ANSF by 
bringing the target dates forward to 2011. We also left open the no- 
tion of assessing whether we need a larger ANSF. We did not feel 
that the analysis had been done to really arrive at a number of 
what that larger force should look like. So we wanted to take some 
time to look at this with the commanders on the ground, with the 
Afghans, in greater detail. But the door is definitely open to the 
idea of a larger force over time. 

Chairman Levin. The long poles in the tent to get a larger Af- 
ghan Army faster have been identified as the following. One is lack 
of trainers. We’re sending namely 4,000 additional trainers. That 
should address that problem or that challenge. 

Second is the lack of equipment, and I would think that we ought 
to make a crash effort to get some additional equipment to Afghan- 
istan. Perhaps for the record, because of the time shortage here, 
you could identify, either one of you, what we’re doing in that re- 
gard. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

We are providing equipment quickly to Afghanistan to help accelerate Afghan Na- 
tional Army growth to 134,000 soldiers by December 2011. Multiple communications 
avenues keep all stakeholders engaged in the dynamic support of the Afghan forces. 
For example, the biannual top to bottom program management reviews hosted by 
general officers and senior executive service representatives from the Combined Se- 
curity Transition Command-Afghanistan, the Defense Security Cooperation Agency, 
and the United States Army Security Assistance Command ensure all commands 
are inline with current Afghan fielding priorities. Also, Security cooperation commu- 
nity members meet weekly via secure video teleconference and unsecure teleconfer- 
ence. In addition, an Office of the Secretary of Defense-led tiger team is applying 
Lean-Six Sigma principles to the program to streamline equipment acquisition and 
delivery to the Afghan National Army. These are just a few of the examples of the 
proactive engagement all levels are applying to this critical arena. This has enabled 
us to project shipment of all critical rolling stock by December 2010. Other initia- 
tives such as the transfer of M1151 Uparmored Highly Mobile Multipurpose 
Wheeled Vehicles displaced by U.S. forces receiving Mine Resistant Ambush Pro- 
tected vehicles in January 2010 to the Afghans will ensure the Afghan Army has 
the right equipment to fight the insurgency. 

I believe. General, that you have indicated to me personally that 
developing the Afghan leadership among officers and noncommis- 
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sioned officers is also a major challenge in accelerating the expan- 
sion of the Afghan army. Could you just briefly comment on that? 

General Petraeus. In fact, we had a session here this past Sat- 
urday, Mr. Chairman, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs Admiral 
Mullen, General McKiernan, General Craddock, the Supreme Al- 
lied Commander, NATO Commander, and myself, with some staff 
officers, and walked through again what are the critical paths, if 
you will, to accelerating the growth of the ANA in particular. 

In fact, the critical factor in General McKiernan’s mind is the de- 
velopment of those leaders. We can train recruits. They have even 
now have not just the Afghan version of West Point, but the Af- 
ghan version of Sandhurst or Officer Candidate School. Even young 
leaders they can produce. The challenge is finding and developing 
those company commanders, battalion commanders, and brigade 
commanders, and their staffs to support them, and those are very 
challenging to find. 

Frankly, this is the same experience that we had in Iraq, as 
you’ll recall, and some of this just flat takes time. I agree with 
General McKiernan very much on that, that that is the big limiting 
factor. 

Chairman Levin. Now, General Petraeus’s prepared statement 
and his oral testimony here said that “Iranian activities and poli- 
cies constitute the major state-based threat to regional security.” I 
don’t know of too many people would disagree with that. I surely 
fully agree with that. You indicated also that pursuing our long- 
standing regional goals and improving key relationships within and 
outside the AOR helped to limit the impact of Iran’s policies. 

Let me ask both of you whether or not, if we could work with 
Russia on missile defense against an Iranian missile threat, wheth- 
er or not that cooperation between the United States and Russia 
could contribute to our security? Madam Secretary, let me start 
with you. 

Ms. Flournoy. Absolutely, Senator. I think this is one of the top- 
ics that President Obama will be engaging with his Russian coun- 
terpart on, actually today. 

Chairman Levin. He’ll be exploring that possibility? 

Ms. Flournoy. Yes, absolutely. 

Chairman Levin. That’s good. 

General, do you agree with that? 

General Petraeus. Mr. Chairman, I do think that’s worth ex- 
ploring. There are a number of areas in which, if there were Rus- 
sian cooperation with respect to the Central Asian states and Af- 
ghanistan and the effort there, with respect to activities sur- 
rounding Iran, and even others, where Russian cooperation could 
make the situation much more doable, if you will, and would help 
enormously. 

Chairman Levin. On the economic side, the National Solidarity 
Program inside of Afghanistan has established community develop- 
ment councils in about 21,000 villages throughout every province. 
I have spoken to both of you — and I don’t know. Admiral, if I’ve 
ever asked you about this, but I’ve spoken to both Secretary 
Flournoy and General Petraeus about the National Solidarity Pro- 
gram and you both have expressed to me your belief that it is one 
of the real success stories in the economic development inside of Af- 
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ghanistan. I want to ask a question about that, but I don’t want 
to misstate anything. Is that true, that you both feel that that is 
a success story? 

Ms. Flournoy. I do. I think it’s one of the examples of the kind 
of bottom-up approach that we need to be doing more of in the Af- 
ghan context. 

General Petraeus. It is, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Then my question. General, is to you. It has to 
do with the wonderful capability that’s provided to us with these 
CERP funds. I agree with you very much in terms of what you said 
about those funds, those commanders’ funds that are basically in 
the authority of commanders to spend, but with great flexibility 
and speed, a lot of them being for economic development purposes. 

Could and should that funding be coordinated, at least, with 
these community development councils, so that they at least have 
a voice, suggestion perhaps, as to where these CERP funds are 
used for economic development, as to what would be the most effec- 
tive use? I’m not giving them a veto. I’m not suggesting they con- 
trol. Obviously, these are going to be commander-controlled. But 
would it be worthwhile to have an input from those councils? 

General Petraeus. Our experience, Mr. Chairman, has always 
been that the more that you can get locals involved in the decision- 
making process within reason — and there are limits, but within 
reason — that that is absolutely what we want to do. What of course 
we’re trying to do is build their capacity and capability, and that 
is one way of doing that. 

We did, in fact, do that extensively over time in Iraq as we were 
able to transition from us funding programs over time to Iraqis 
funding programs. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, and I’ll now call on Senator 
McCain. 

[The prepared statement of Senator McCain follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator John McCain 

Mr. Chairman, thank you and I join you in welcoming our witnesses here today. 

Last week, I welcomed the President’s announcement of a long overdue change 
of course in Afghanistan. The war in Afghanistan is one that we can win and that 
we must win, but for years now we have been fighting without a clear strategy and 
with insufficient resources. 

The approach outlined by the President last week has the potential to be the first 
step on the right path in what will be a difficult and costly effort in Afghanistan. 
The broad components of this new strategy — including an emphasis on counter- 
insurgency and population security, a significant increase in our military and civil- 
ian resources, and an acknowledgement that we must view the complex nature of 
the mission in Afghanistan through a regional context appear sound. 

It is, however, only one step. The announcement of the new strategy must be 
quickly followed by the development of an integrated civil-military campaign plan 
for all of Afghanistan, which does not exist today. I hope that we will hear from 
our witnesses today that the administration is committed to write just such a de- 
tailed campaign plan, and the timeframe they envision for its development. We will 
also be interested in learning how the administration intends to mobilize greater 
support from the non-military departments and agencies of the Federal government. 

A critical component of this new strategy is to increase the target end strength 
of the Afghan National Army and accelerate progress toward that goal. While the 
target currently remains 134,000, I believe that we should significantly increase our 
goal to approximately 250,000 and accelerate progress toward that goal. The deploy- 
ment of approximately 4,000 U.S. troops to train Afghan security forces is a wel- 
come step, as is the commitment to ensure that every American unit in Afghanistan 
partners with an Afghan unit. The committee will want to know, however, if the 
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witnesses believe this commitment is sufficient, if we will request additional train- 
ers from our North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) allies in order to ensure 
that every Afghan unit has a coalition partner unit, and whether plans and proc- 
esses to provide equipment to the Afghan security forces are adequate. In addition, 
while we train the military, we must not do so at the expense of the police, which 
remain poorly paid and trained. There is a desperate and immediate need to employ 
more police trainers in Afghanistan. 

The members of this committee should know that the additional troop deploy- 
ments announced by the President thus far are unlikely to be the last. General 
McKiernan, the ground commander, has already requested three additional bri- 
gades, or approximately 10,000 troops, that would deploy to Afghanistan in 2010. 
I believe the President should have used the opportunity last week to commit to the 
commander’s request. We cannot fail in Afghanistan due to a lack of troops. The 
American people need to understand the scale of our required commitment. The 
committee will want to know how and when this request will be evaluated by the 
Department of Defense, as well as any plans for periodic reviews of the strategy as 
a whole, and of how well matched our troop levels are to the mission. 

The mission in Afghanistan is a crucial test for NATO and the international com- 
munity. For several years, our Government has made a significant effort to gain 
greater contributions from our allies. Our efforts to build a shared understanding 
among our allies and the international community of what is at stake in Afghani- 
stan have had only mixed success. I encourage the witnesses to speak about how 
the administration’s new strategy intends to address the need to mobilize greater 
international support for our objectives in Afghanistan, including support to train- 
ing and other non-combat areas. 

I share the President’s conviction that the war in Afghanistan is one we can and 
must win. I also believe that the President and other political leaders must tell the 
American people, today and in the future, that the path to success will be long and 
arduous, that the violence is likely to worsen before it improves, and that this war 
will entail greater expenditures of American blood and treasure. The stakes are 
enormous, and we must do everything we can to ensure that the public stands firm- 
ly behind the courageous efforts of our fighting men and women. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you and I look forward to the testimony of our witnesses 
today. 

Senator McCain. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank the 
witnesses. I’d like to repeat again, I believe that the strategy that 
the President and his team have developed for addressing the enor- 
mous challenge of Afghanistan is a good one and I think it has 
every chance of success, and I’m very pleased with the leadership 
that we have, like General Petraeus and General McKiernan and 
others. 

General Petraeus, just for a second, are you worried about the 
continuing level of violence in Diyallah Province in Iraq? 

General Petraeus. Certainly there are concerns in Diyallah 
Province and in Ninewah Province as well. Senator McCain. There 
are other concerns. Frankly, there are latent capabilities. We see 
some activity by Iran to continue to develop again proxies, now 
called Khataib Hezbollah, Asaib-al-haq, Promise Day Brigade. We 
have to keep a very close eye 

Senator McCain. So the Iranians continue to try to meddle and 
interfere and harm our efforts in Iraq, including taking American 
lives? 

General Petraeus. They do, and there is a continued residual 
Sunni extremist element as well. Certainly al Qaeda worldwide if 
they could would try to provide additional reinforcements to that. 

Having said that, the level of violence is significantly lower, 
somewhere between 10 and 15 attacks per day compared with say 
180 attacks per day back in the late spring of 2007. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. 

Secretary Flournoy, as I said, I support the strategy. I think it 
would be far, far better to announce that we will have the addi- 
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tional 10,000 dispatched. They will clearly he needed. It is obvious 
that the Afghan army would have to be around 250,000. It’s a big 
country. We know that that was a vital element to our success in 
Iraq, and to dribble out these decisions I think can create the im- 
pression of incrementalism. 

We all know what’s needed. I would have made these announce- 
ments at the time. 

General Petraeus, we’ve seen now in Mumbai and now in the at- 
tack on the police academy a change in tactics on the part of al 
Qaeda or Taliban in this case. Instead of just walking into a place 
with a suicide vest on, they have teams of well-trained, profes- 
sional, well-armed people who go in and kill a hell of a lot of people 
before they either surrender or kill themselves. 

Two questions. One is, isn’t that basically true in this change in 
tactics that they’re employing? Is it of great concern, should it be 
of great concern to us, that the Taliban’s reach has now extended 
to the police academy in Pakistan? 

General Petraeus. It is of big concern. It underscores the fact 
that the extremist threat inside Pakistan is indeed the existential 
threat, the most important existential threat to that country, we 
believe more than the traditional enemy of Pakistan, India. There 
appears to be a growing attraction among the extremist elements 
for Mumbai-like attacks. They saw the impact that that had. They 
saw the degree of coverage, the sensational aspects to that. 

There is some positive aspect to the attack in Lahore in that in- 
deed the Pakistani security forces did respond and over time did 
kill or capture what appear to be a substantial number of those 
that carried out the attack on the police academy. 

Senator McCain. It took a heck of a long time as you well know. 

General Petraeus. It did. 

Senator McCain. Secretary Flournoy, Pakistan obviously is very 
critical. I don’t think it’s the determinant, but we can discuss that 
at a later time. Pakistan concluded an agreement with some 
Taliban elements in the Swat Valley that allowed for full adoption 
of sharia law. Do you believe that this arrangement supports our 
objectives in the region? 

Ms. Flournoy. I do not, sir. 

Senator McCain. Do you think that the government — and this is 
the conundrum of Pakistan — and the military are so closely tied to 
ISI that it prevents us from having the degree of effectiveness and 
cooperation from the Pakistani Government that we need? 

Ms. Flournoy. Sir, I think parts of ISI are certainly a problem 
to be dealt with. But I think we have a new democratic government 
and I think you have strong parts of the military who see the ex- 
tremist threat, who want to deal with that extremist threat. Part 
of our policy challenge is to empower them to be more effective in 
doing that. 

Senator McCain. So you see progress in trying to reduce the co- 
operation that exists between the Pakistani military and the ISI, 
which has been significant and deep? 

Ms. Flournoy. Sir, I don’t see adequate progress at this point. 
But I think one of the things we’re trying to do with the strategy 
is provide additional incentives for that progress to take place. 
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Senator McCain. General Petraeus, an individual who is I un- 
derstand a young Taliban leader named Mahsoud — is that the 

General Petraeus. Baitullah Mahsud, a Pakistani Taliban lead- 
er. 

Senator McCain. He said that he would orchestrate, or arrange 
an attack on Washington, DC. How seriously do you take that 
threat? 

General Petraeus. Well, I think any time there is any threat 
that could be against the homeland I think you have to take it seri- 
ously. We are doing what the intelligence circles call a deep dive 
to determine the possibility of that, if you will. There are some 
questions about capacity of that organization in terms of trans-na- 
tional activities, but I can assure you — and I just talked to a senior 
member of the National Security Council staff this morning about 
that, and obviously everyone is quite riveted on analyzing that and 
seeing what further we can find out about that. 

Senator McCain. Well, we certainly wouldn’t want to call it a 
global war on terror. 

I thank you. I thank the witnesses. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator McCain. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Thanks to the three of you for your service and for the service 
of all those who work under your leadership. It’s really quite ex- 
traordinary. 

I appreciated very much the President’s announcement of policy 
with regard to Afghanistan and Pakistan on Friday. I think par- 
ticularly our effort in Afghanistan has really been under-resourced 
for too long, and the commitment of additional resources, both mili- 
tary and civilian, is very significant to our success there. Just as 
importantly, I think, was the President’s unambiguous political 
commitment to defeat the Islamist extremists of South Asia and to 
relate that to our security. 

Secretary Flournoy, I wanted to ask you first, as the representa- 
tive of the civilian side of the Pentagon and the administration, to 
answer a question about South Asia that was once asked not so 
long ago about Iraq, and that I suspect some Americans are asking 
now and maybe more will ask as we send more of our troops there, 
our best, and they suffer more casualties, which is: What is the re- 
lationship between what is happening in Afghanistan and Pakistan 
and the security of the American people, the security of the United 
States of America? 

In other words, is it necessary to succeed in Afghanistan for 
America to remain safe in the world and here at home? 

Ms. Flournoy. The short answer is yes. But I believe the link 
is that in the Afghanistan-Pakistan border region you have contin- 
ued safe haven for al Qaeda and other extremists who we know are 
actively plotting against American interests, American allies, and 
the American homeland. So this is a matter of vital national inter- 
est. It is something that we must deal with effectively. It’s going 
to take time. As General Petraeus said, it’s not going to be easy. 
But I think part of the strategy review was refocusing on that ob- 
jective and on the core interests that are at stake in this campaign. 
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Senator Lieberman. General Petraeus, is it fair to say that we’re 
focused clearly on al Qaeda, but that the success or failure of allied 
groups in Afghanistan and Pakistan, such as the Taliban and the 
Mehsud group and others, Haqqani, is also relevant to our security 
in the world and the stability of the region on which we depend? 

General Petraeus. It is. Senator. In fact, I think a good way to 
describe the extremists is a term that General McKiernan uses. He 
calls them “the syndicate.” It’s al Qaeda and the syndicate of ele- 
ments, plus of course the Afghan Taliban. All of them together rep- 
resent a threat, not just in Afghanistan and Pakistan, but certainly 
a regional extremist threat, and in certain cases a truly global ex- 
tremist threat. 

Senator Lieberman. One of my impressions on both visits to the 
region and talking to people from Afghanistan and Pakistan here 
is that there is an unsettling perception in Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan that the U.S. is not in this for the long haul, that we are mak- 
ing a temporary commitment to them. Unfortunately this is based 
on some history not so long ago — that we will leave before the job 
is done. No one wants to stay there forever, but the question is will 
we leave before the job is done. 

That perception has really counterproductive effects and a lot of 
hedging behavior in both countries, the worst being the excuse 
given — that being given as an excuse for ISI-terrorist linkages. 

So I want to know if you agree with that concern and whether 
you feel that we’re turning it around now, most significantly by the 
announcement by President Obama last Friday of our new commit- 
ment? 

General Petraeus. I strongly agree with that. Senator. In fact, 
that’s why I’ve repeatedly used the term “sustained substantial 
commitment.” In fact, it’s important in both countries. There is his- 
tory there. Pakistan will quote that history to you in the first para- 
graph of any conversation. There is a 12-year period where Paki- 
stani officers, for example, did not come to the United States. 
There are some understandable reasons for this, but the fact is 
that there’s a lost generation and the entire military remembers 
the very much up and down relationship that we have had over the 
years. 

If I could, the Kerry-Lugar bill that is I think being considered 
by the Senate represents the kind of sustained substantial commit- 
ment that we’re talking about — I think it’s 5 years, $1.5 billion — 
as do some of the DOD requests that will be coming up with the 
budget. 

Senator Lieberman. Let me ask you a different kind of question, 
about the command structure in Afghanistan. In Iraq it seemed to 
me that you helped to put together and we had a superb command 
structure, with yourself as the four-star in strategic command in 
Multi-National Forces-Iraq, and then a three-star operational com- 
mander, previously General Odierno under you — now he’s obviously 
a four-star — and General Austin doing an extraordinary job, both 
of them as three-star. I think that worked and I assume you agree, 
and continues to work. 

In Afghanistan, we have the four-star in General McKiernan, but 
no three-star operational commander. It sure looks to me anyway 
from here that underneath General McKiernan we have an unfor- 
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tunately balkanized structure, with regional commanders and not 
the kind of line of authority that we’d like. 

I will tell you that we had some witnesses before this committee 
in the last couple of months who made clear that as we increase 
our resources in Afghanistan it would be a mistake not to tighten 
up the command structure and add a three-star operational com- 
mander. I wanted to ask you what you think about that idea and 
my assessment of where we are currently? 

General Petraeus. Well, the first step, frankly, to achieve great- 
er unity of effort and a cleaner command structure, if you will, was 
the step that we took a few months ago to dual-hat General 
McKiernan as the commander of U.S. forces in Afghanistan, as well 
as the NATO ISAF commander. That was very important. 

Senator Lieberman. I agree. 

General Petraeus. We have then begun the process of building 
a pretty substantial U.S. Forces Afghanistan staff to support him 
and to take the burden off what currently is the Combined Joint 
Task Force 101, that’s typically the division that has been in Re- 
gional Command East, which has also had a command line that 
used to go directly from CENTCOM to them directly to CSTC-A, 
directly to the Combined Joint Special Operations Task Force and 
some other elements. We have now cleaned that up. It all now goes 
through General McKiernan, supported by this growing U.S. Forces 
Afghanistan staff, which is also a place that we can build up the 
strategic communications, information operations task force, and a 
host of other activities that can support him in a way not quite like 
the operational headquarters certainly in operational terms, but in 
some of, if you will, the important additional enabler duties. 

We talked about in this past Saturday’s session that the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs hosted here with General McKiernan, the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, and myself, we talked about 
the wisdom of an operational headquarters. For the time being, 
that is not something that we’re going to recommend or go forward 
with, but it’s something that we’ll certainly continue to assess as 
we go along. 

There are other areas as well. Senator, if I could, in which we 
need to make some additional changes. We think we need to 
achieve greater unity of effort in the special operations arena, and 
in fact Admiral Olson provided us a brigadier general on the U.S. 
side that we think over time perhaps could be joined together with 
the NATO SOF. That would also help. There’s a thought of making 
CSTC-A also perhaps a NATO element, and there are some other 
measures in the counter-improvised explosive device (lED) world 
and others that we can clean this up and improve it over time, and 
we’re intent on doing that. 

Senator Lieberman. I thank you very much for that answer. 

My time is up. I just want to read one sentence from your state- 
ment that I think we all should think about, which is: “Iran’s ac- 
tions and rhetoric have in fact prompted our partners in the Gulf 
to seek closer relationships than we have had with some of these 
nations in some decades.” So threats often strengthen alliances and 
in that sense can help us strengthen our own security, and I thank 
you for pointing that out. 

Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Lieherman. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Sometimes in these hearings we get bogged down in a lot of de- 
tails that are very, very significant and we need to get into them. 
But I know when I go back to Oklahoma and other places the first 
question always is: Why is it we’re not as successful as we should 
be in getting NATO to come up? I notice this morning in the Early 
Bird, and I think this came out of today’s New York Times, it 
makes an issue of the fact that France will send 150 paramilitary 
police officers to Afghanistan as a part of — and it goes on and on — 
and then some of these other NATO countries that are talking 
about this, as if that’s a great contribution. 

Well, first of all, anything further that you haven’t already stated 
in terms of what we might do on this side of the dais or what you 
might do to encourage more of an involvement of NATO over there? 

Ms. Flournoy. Senator, I would just let you know, we spent a 
lot of time in the development of the strategy consulting with allies 
to try to create a sense of ownership on their part. One of the 
things we’ve done is to broaden the nature of our requests, not only 
for military troops and capabilities where they can provide them, 
but to things like police trainers, where a number of our European 
allies have national police forces — gendarmerie, carabinieri, et 
cetera — who are actually quite good at police training. We don’t 
have a national police force. That’s not an area of particular 
strength for us. So we’re asking them to step up on trainers for the 
army, trainers for the police, contributions to the ANA Trust Fund, 
the Law and Order Trust Fund, sending civilian advisers, civilian 
assistance, and so forth. 

So we’ve tried to broaden the aperture, with the expectation that 
everyone will step up in some meaningful way to support a com- 
prehensive approach. 

General Petraeus. Senator, as part of the consultation phase of 
this, as the Afghanistan-Pakistan strategy review was launched, I 
went to the Munich security conference, to NATO headquarters, 
EU, addressed all the EU delegates, and also went to London, 
Brussels, and Paris and talked with each of them. There have been 
and there will be some more contributions made. We’ll see what 
happens at the summit in the coming days. There are some that 
still may be forthcoming that people are reticent to talk about right 
now. 

I would stand very much with what Secretary Gates has noted 
about NATO contributions and his concerns about NATO being al- 
most also a two-tier alliance in which some will fight and others 
may not. So this is a challenge for the alliance without question. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, and I agree with all that. 

Madam Secretary, I appreciate your phrase, “create a sense of 
ownership.” That seems to be what needs to be done. 

Each one of you — General Petraeus, you mentioned the CERP 
program, and of course Secretary Flournoy mentioned the 1206. Of 
course, I always try to get on the record on these just briefly the 
value of the International Military and Education Training (IMET) 
program, the CERP program, the Combatant Commanders Initia- 
tive Fund (CCIF) program, and in your case. Admiral Olson, the 
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1208 program. Do you have any comments to make on those pro- 
grams? 

General Petraeus. With respect to CERP, again I think it’s of 
enormous importance. Actually, I would support very strongly 
1206, 1207, and 1208. Again, I don’t want to get ahead of a budget 
submission, and with the next one there is something out there 
that you may hear — may have heard about, we’ve discussed with 
the chairman and Senator McCain, called the Pakistan Counter- 
insurgency Capability Fund. This will be coming along with this 
package. It is something that we believe in CENTCOM is of enor- 
mous importance, to be able to target assistance that will help 
them develop the capabilities for those who are truly conducting 
counterinsurgency operations. 

Ms. Flournoy. Sir, I would just echo that. These tools are gen- 
erally very important throughout the AOR and globally in many 
cases, but they are absolutely critical to the success of the strategy. 
If we don’t back up the troops we’re deploying with these additional 
authorities and funding streams, we can’t reach our goals. They’re 
absolutely critical to the success of the strategy. 

Senator Inhofe. Admiral Olson, you would agree with that with 
1208? 

Admiral Olson. Absolutely, sir. I have more responsibility for 
1208, but the Special Operations Forces are also customers of 1206, 
IMET, and some others. I think we can point to many examples of 
progress that was enabled by those programs. 

Senator Inhofe. Seeing Senator Ben Nelson here, I had the occa- 
sion to talk to some of the Nebraska Guard on what they’re doing 
up on the Pakistani border. They’re up there now and we had an 
opportunity to talk to them, and the value of that program, crop 
substitution and this type of thing, working with them. It happens 
the Oklahoma Guard will be going up to relieve them, I think in 
October some time. Would you make any comments about that pro- 
gram? 

General Petraeus. I can’t say enough about that program. Actu- 
ally, this is a case where the National Guard, individual States, 
have pulled together agriculture teams, and these are individuals 
of course that are serving in the National Guard, but either are 
farmers or farm experts, agriculture experts. They’ve even been 
doing the rotation system themselves. Frankly, the more of those 
that we could get the better at this stage, as we expand the areas 
in which our forces are operating, and we’ve conveyed that to the 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 

Senator Inhofe. They seem to be getting good results. 

General Petraeus. They get very good results. They have all the 
attributes of soldiers in terms of being able to secure themselves, 
communicate, move, shoot, and communicate; and yet they’re also 
experts in agriculture. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. I was going to get into 
this, and there’s not time, but just very briefly on the fact that I 
didn’t learn until this morning that the solution has come from the 
supreme court over there in terms of Karzai’s term ending in May 
and then of course the elections in August. But I guess that’s re- 
solved now by the supreme court, is my understanding, that he will 
remain there during this timeframe? 
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Ms. Flournoy. Sir, we hope so. We’ve thought at many points 
that this was resolved before. But we’ll hope that this interim ar- 
rangement will stick. Our interest is having secure, free, fair elec- 
tions. We’re not backing any one candidate. 

Senator Inhofe. I understand. 

Ms. Flournoy. We just want to make sure a peaceful and legiti- 
mate process moves forward. 

Senator Inhofe. My time is up, but lastly. Admiral Olson, you 
mentioned just a few minutes ago that you represented 2 percent 
of the budget. I have read your background and some of the great 
heroic things that happened in Special Operations. I would just 
have to ask you, if this is the right forum to get a response, do you 
think that 2 percent is adequate? 

Admiral Olson. I obviously don’t want to get ahead of the budget 
discussions that are taking place now, but I do want to fully credit 
the investment that the Services each make in Special Operations 
capability. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. 

Admiral Olson. We depend heavily on them, and each of the 
Services carves out a portion of their budget to pile on top of that 
2 percent that’s peculiar to the Special Operations. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, you’re doing great work. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning. Admiral, the MRAP vehicle is not necessarily well 
adapted to the terrain in Afghanistan. What would you like for 
your special forces troops over there in developing a vehicle for that 
terrain? 

Admiral Olson. Sir, the laws of physics work against us in Af- 
ghanistan. Protection requires mass and mass doesn’t work well in 
the bridges and the roads and the terrain of especially the moun- 
tainous regions of Afghanistan. So I support the full range of vehi- 
cle development activities that are occurring across the services. 
We are tied into all of them, I believe, contributing our particular 
needs to the development process. 

I don’t know what the outcome of that will be, but certainly a 
more agile protective vehicle is something that we all are striving 
for. 

General Petraeus. Senator, if I could on that 

Senator Bill Nelson. Please. 

General Petraeus. There is in fact a very urgent effort ongoing 
to let a contract for what’s called currently I think a light MRAP. 
In the mean time, what we have done is we have sent the lightest 
of the existing MRAPs to Afghanistan. We’ve diverted some, in fact, 
from the flow into Iraq and from Iraq. Those work much better on 
the roads, but they defy the laws of physics on some of these roads, 
as my swim buddy pointed out. 

But there is an urgent effort in this light MRAP arena, and I 
think the contract is literally to be let within a month or so, was 
the latest that I saw on this. We appreciate — I believe that’s some- 
thing that was very strongly supported up here, because it was 
again a very significant effort. 
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Senator Bill Nelson. Last week the President stated: “Going 
forward, we will not blindly stay the course. Instead, we will set 
clear metrics to measure progress and hold ourselves accountable.” 
He was talking about Afghanistan. So, General, what metrics do 
you want to see that we will use to evaluate our progress? 

General Petraeus. Well, in fact there’s an effort, actually an 
interagency effort that even includes the intelligence agencies right 
now, and obviously those who are out in the field, in the embassy 
and the military forces, to develop those kinds of metrics. There are 
the existing metrics, frankly, right now that exist, that show at- 
tacks by region, by day, by type, that capture a host of the kind 
of data points that the chairman mentioned during his opening 
statement. 

But over time we have to expand these more and more into the 
development of the — that capture the legitimacy of the government, 
the development of capability and capacity by Afghan authorities, 
and so forth. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Are those metrics — you mentioned the In- 
telligence Community (IC). Are these metrics such that we’ll be 
able to discuss them in public? 

Ms. Flournoy. Sir, I think we are in the process of developing 
them to complement the sort of tactical metrics the commanders on 
the ground are using, a strategic set of metrics that we can use in 
an ongoing assessment process. We do want to be able to make as 
many of those public as possible, and we’d like to actually have a 
conversation with you, getting your input on what meaningful 
metrics would look like. 

There’s a real commitment to continue to reevaluate the situa- 
tion, evolve the strategy, build on what’s working, correct when 
something’s not working. So it’s going to be a dynamic process 
going forward. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Nelson. 

Senator Collins. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Secretary, let me follow up on the essential question that 
Senator Nelson just asked you. He’s really asking a fundamental 
question and that is: How will we assess whether the new strategy 
is working? How will we know if we’re winning? 

It seems to me that prior to going forward with the commitment 
of additional troops, that the administration should have already 
established specific benchmarks that it’s going to use to measure 
whether or not the new strategy is successful. So I want to press 
you further on the question that Senator Nelson asked you: How 
will you know whether or not this new strategy is working? It 
seems to me that you need a set of clear benchmarks, clear metrics, 
going in and that we should not be committing additional troops 
until we have a means of measuring whether or not this strategy 
is successful. 

Ms. Flournoy. Senator, I would just say that I think we have 
some very broad metrics on the Pakistani side looking at measures 
of their cooperation on the counterterrorism and counterinsurgency 
fight, as well as in terms of support for other common objectives. 
I think on the Afghan side there are a whole host — a much more 
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developed set of inherited metrics, given that we’ve been con- 
ducting these operations for a long time. 

What we’re trying to do is sort through those more carefully. 
Some of them are more input-related and what we’re really trying 
to focus on is outcomes and actual impact. So we aren’t starting 
with a blank sheet, but we are in the process of refining the 
metrics that have been being used in Afghanistan. 

The decision to deploy the additional forces was driven — there 
was a sense of urgency by our commanders on the ground that, 
with the fighting season coming, the need to reverse momentum, 
the need to get in there and begin protecting the population and 
secure things for the elections, and not lose ground. There was a 
sense of urgency that we needed to go forward even as we were re- 
fining our metrics, and so forth. 

But I can promise you we will in a very short amount of time 
be able to come back and talk to you in detail about metrics. I just 
don’t want to get out ahead of my interagency colleagues and make 
sure that we’re all willing to back the same — or sing off the same 
sheet of music, before I come back and talk to you. 

Senator Collins. General, I testified this morning that it is in 
Pakistan that al Qaeda’s senior leadership and other trans-national 
extremist elements are located. Similarly, Ambassador Holbrooke 
has said that western Pakistan and the Swat region is the chief 
concern, and I agree with both of those statements. 

To address this threat, you’ve testified that the United States 
will provide additional intelligence capabilities to the Pakistanis. 
However, there have been numerous reports that the Pakistani 
military officers have very close and troubling ties with the Taliban 
both in Afghanistan and Pakistan. That’s some military officers in 
Pakistan and the ISI. 

Isn’t there a considerable risk that if we provide increased intel- 
ligence capabilities to the Pakistan military that those capabilities 
will fall into the hands of the wrong individuals and end up actu- 
ally helping the Taliban to avoid attacks? 

General Petraeus. Well, again, the effort in Pakistan, Senator, 
absolutely has to be one that they take forward and one that we 
do everything we can to enable to assist, and indeed to provide in- 
telligence capabilities as part of all of that. How we do that has to 
be done very carefully, and we will have to go through a process, 
I think, where we literally do build some of the trust, b^ecause there 
are both troubling events in the past and there are troubling accu- 
sations out there. 

Some of these, frankly, when you dig into them are a bit more 
ambiguous than they seem to be on the surface, although some are 
not. It is difficult in some cases to sort out what is an intelligence 
agency contact that is trying to develop a source or on the other 
hand what is an intelligence agency contact that is warning them 
of an impending operation. There have been examples of the latter. 
Those are troubling. We have discussed those with the head of Pak- 
istani intelligence, of the ISI, Lieutenant General Pasha. I have 
done that, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, others. Ambassador 
Holbrooke and I had a session with him together. 

The Pakistani military, again we have had these same conversa- 
tions with them. There is going to have to be a process of building 
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trust. This starts, frankly — all of this in Pakistan begins with them 
embracing the idea that the biggest threat to their country’s very 
existence is the internal extremist threat, rather than the threat 
to their east. That is a recognition that they have stated verbally. 
The chairman quoted it in his opening statement. We have heard 
it privately. 

We now need to help them operationalize that, to watch them. 
Among, again, the metrics need to be measures of their commit- 
ment to truly go after this threat that could literally take down 
their state if it’s allowed to creep out and to grow, and certainly 
to cause bigger problems regionally and potentially globally. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Collins. 

Let me now call on a Senator who’s had the foresight and per- 
sistence for many, many years of focusing on the importance of 
milestones and metrics. Senator Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. I am encouraged by the suggestion. Madam Sec- 
retary, that you would be willing to work with Congress in estab- 
lishing the benchmarks that could be transparent. I suspect that 
it’s true that there are some pieces of the mission that would re- 
quire classification because of the very sensitive nature of the oper- 
ation. But I would hope that most of the benchmarks could be pub- 
lic, transparent metrics to measure progress. 

I assume that they could range from measuring our capabilities 
in intelligence-gathering on the ground. It could be how the country 
is doing economically. I would hope that we might have a metric, 
which might be difficult in some respects, but not certainly in the 
contributions to the trust fund, of how the NATO countries are 
doing in terms of their response. 

I was saddened by how small the contributions were by compari- 
son to what our expectations were recently, when some numbers 
were shown. I would hope that the effort that you’ve made. Gen- 
eral, will result in perhaps the better response than we’d received 
at that time. 

In establishing the benchmarks, what it truly enables us to do, 
and the American people, is to gauge how we are doing in our ef- 
forts. In the past it’s been somebody from one party, the same 
party, somebody saying we’re willing, others saying we’re losing, 
and anecdotal responses of that type are not particularly helpful. 
As a matter of fact, they’re confusing to the American public. I 
think they confuse Congress as well if we’re not able to be on the 
same page with the same approach. We may question whether it’s 
20 percent or 30 percent, but we wouldn’t be questioning whether 
it’s 0 or 100, I would hope. 

I also want to thank my friend from Oklahoma for mentioning 
the Nebraska Guard and the efforts that they’re undertaking. We 
have the agribusiness development team, 52 members, stationed at 
Bagram. Probably it’s not surprising that there would be people 
from Nebraska that would understand agriculture, given the fact 
that we’re the Cornhusker State. But we’re very pleased and we’re 
very proud of this team that’s there and with the work that they’re 
doing, because overcoming narco-terrorism is critically important 
and probably not much better a way to start than directing away 
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from the production of poppies, poppy crops, to legitimate agri- 
culture that can help feed and in some instances clothe and per- 
haps even ultimately power with biofuels their operation, improve 
their economy. 

My question is: In looking at the ability of Pakistan to deal with 
the Swat, the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) that are 
under attack, I guess the basic question is: Is there a general will- 
ingness from the top to deal with the insurgents in that area? 

Ms. Flournoy. Senator, let me start, and I know that General 
Petraeus may want to weigh in on this as well. I think the leader- 
ship in Pakistan is not a monolith. I think there are some who do 
understand — many who understand the problem and who want to 
get after it. Pakistan has been a victim of terror and these extrem- 
ists in many ways. Recent attacks attest to that. There are many 
who want to do the right thing. 

I think part of the equation here is reassuring them that they 
have a strategic partner, they have someone who’s trying to reduce 
other threats that they’re concerned about. They have a partner 
that will help them gain capability to be more efective when they 
do take on these extremists and so forth. 

So I think we need to lean forward and try to provide that reas- 
surance and those capability enhancements, but then we also need 
to expect performance, and we need to measure performance and 
we need to follow up on that, to see if they are doing their part 
of this important work. 

Senator Ben Nelson. In that regard, former Ambassador and 
former National Security Adviser to the Pakistan Government, Mr. 
Durrani, told me some time ago, on at least one occasion, that the 
difficulty that they had in being able to deal with the largely un- 
regulated and ungoverned area is that they didn’t have the equip- 
ment. They had gotten money from us, but they didn’t have the 
equipment to do the kind of job that they wanted to do. 

So, General Petraeus, I know I’ve communicated that to Admiral 
Mullen and I wondered if we’re not going to turn over all of our 
best equipment and our trade secrets and what have you to some- 
body else, but are we in a position and have we begun to give them 
the kind of equipment that we would expect them to use to be suc- 
cessful in that area? 

General Petraeus. We have begun that. Senator. But this is why 
the Pakistan Counterinsurgency Capability Fund is so important. 
Their military operations at the end of the day come down to will 
and skill. In the will category, the will is growing, but the will is 
also helped enormously by a sense that we are going to be with 
them, because if they don’t sense that they will cut another deal. 
They’ll have a short-term perspective that says, let’s get no car 
bombs for a few months and that’s worth another deal, but then 
the deal allows the insurgents to expand their area of control. 

When it comes to skill or capability, there is some, certainly, resi- 
dent. Admiral Olson’s special operators are doing a terrific job, but 
in small numbers. As he noted, we are doing as much as they in 
a sense will allow us or facilitate us in doing. That is gradually 
growing and in truth it is growing based on trust at small units 
going all the way up to the level of the Frontier Corps and the 11th 
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Corps out in western Pakistan. Again, this is where that resource 
provision is so important. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Nelson. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all for your service, particularly Admiral Olson and 
General Petraeus. All those under your command have done a 
great job, and I do appreciate what the administration’s trying to 
do in Afghanistan. I think you’re generally on target and want to 
give you all the support I can to continue to win this fight. 

Admiral Olson, the likelihood of fighting going up in Afghanistan 
this summer and spring is great, is that correct? There’ll be more 
fighting? 

Admiral Olson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. The likelihood of foreign fighters coming to Af- 
ghanistan, is that going to increase also? 

Admiral Olson. There is potential for that, yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. Okay. Would you consider someone captured 
on the battlefield in Afghanistan an enemy combatant to be held 
by our forces, if we capture somebody involved in the insurgency? 

Admiral Olson. Sir, it depends on who that is and what he was 
doing in Afghanistan. 

Senator Graham. Well, he’s over there trying to kill us. 

Admiral Olson. Yes, sir. If he’s a lawful combatant and a de- 
clared hostile person, then certainly, yes. 

Senator Graham. General Petraeus, we have foreign fighters in 
detention now in Afghanistan, is that correct? 

General Petraeus. It is. 

Senator Graham. What are we going to do with these people? 

General Petraeus. I am not sure about that right now. I’d like 
some policy guidance here, if I may. 

Senator Graham. Madam Secretary. Is that still a work in 
progress, I take it? 

Ms. Flournoy. Yes, Senator. I think the record has been that 
many of these we have to turn over within a certain period of time 
to the Afghans. Some of those are further detained, some of them 
are prosecuted, some of them have been released. 

General Petraeus. Well, and we have also returned some to 
their home country, when you’re talking about international fight- 
ers. 

Ms. Flournoy. I’m sorry, I thought you were talking about Af- 
ghans. 

General Petraeus. But the challenge is what to do about those 
who 

Senator Graham. Who are not going to be turned over, right. 

General Petraeus. Well, or who we can’t return to a foreign 
country because the country doesn’t treat them humanely. 

Senator Graham. Right. 

Ms. Flournoy. With the closure or the planned closure of Guan- 
tanamo Bay, I think the administration’s in the process of figuring 
out exactly what do we need to do with those who are too dan- 
gerous — 
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Senator Graham. Mr. Chairman, I think that this committee 
could be helpful. We need to get ahead of this problem. There are 
some that will not be repatriated to their country. There are some 
that we’re not going to turn over to the Afghan legal system be- 
cause that would be a disaster, and we need to find out as a Nation 
what to do with these folks because I think they’re very dangerous 
just to let them go. 

From the 30,000 foot level here. General Petraeus, due to the 
success in Iraq would you now consider Afghanistan the central 
front in the war on terror? 

General Petraeus. I think you’d have to take Afghanistan and 
Pakistan together. 

Senator Graham. Okay, those two together. 

General Petraeus. But as a problem set, those two together, yes, 
sir. 

Senator Graham. Would you consider that now the central front? 

General Petraeus. In fact, our focus is truly shifting to that 
front. 

Senator Graham. The Kerry-Lugar legislation, how empowering 
would that be to our efforts in Pakistan if Congress would pass 
that? 

General Petraeus. It will be of enormous importance, not just 
because of the tangible resources that it provides to Pakistan, but 
also because of the sense of commitment that stands behind it as 
well and the sustained nature of it. 

Senator Graham. Do you believe we should pass that as soon as 
possible? 

General Petraeus. I hate to intrude in your affairs, sir, but 

Senator Graham. Well, I ask you to. 

General Petraeus. If you’re asking my best professional military 
advice 

Senator Graham. Yes, I am, I am. 

General Petraeus. Yes, that’s correct. 

Senator Graham. But it would help the effort? 

General Petraeus. Absolutely. 

Senator Graham. Do you agree with that. Madam Secretary? 

Ms. Flournoy. Absolutely. 

Senator Graham. This idea of repatriating or absorbing some 
Taliban members back into the Afghan society, do you support that 
generally as a policy. General Petraeus? 

General Petraeus. I do. Again, it’s one that has to be applied — 
in fact, as you recall in the Munich security speech, it is something 
that has to be applied with a very nuanced, thorough under- 
standing of local situations. This is the case of trying to identify 
and separate from the population those who truly are irreconcil- 
able, who have to be killed or captured or run off, and then allow- 
ing those who are reconcilable to rejoin society, if you will, and to 
become part of the solution instead of a continuing part of the prob- 
lem. 

Senator Graham. In a recent poll, 42 percent of Americans sur- 
veyed on that particular day said it was a mistake for the United 
States to have gone into Afghanistan. What would you say to those 
Americans who believe that. General Petraeus? 
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General Petraeus. Well, I think it’s very important to remember 
where all of this started, and it started with al Qaeda, trans-na- 
tional extremists who were based in Afghanistan, and of course 
who carried out the September 11 attacks. 

Senator Graham. Do you believe it’s in our national interest not 
only to defeat al Qaeda in Afghanistan and Pakistan, but to make 
sure that the Taliban do not come back in Afghanistan? 

General Petraeus. Absolutely, Senator. The Taliban were in 
power when al Qaeda was allowed and invited in to establish the 
sanctuaries in Afghanistan from which the September 11 attacks 
were launched. 

Senator Graham. When it comes to Iran, what role are they play- 
ing, if any, regarding our efforts in Afghanistan? Are they sup- 
porting the Taliban insurgency, al Qaeda elements? 

General Petraeus. There is a very small level of support that 
has been provided over the years by Iran to the Taliban that we 
have seen. There was a period a couple of years ago where they 
provided some explosively formed projectiles and others. We think 
there’s a case recently where they provided a small amount of 
arms, ammunition, and explosives as well, but it has not been a 
significant or a strategic factor in Afghanistan. 

They are also working to increase their influence, some of that 
understandably, in Afghanistan, to establish relationships with the 
leadership of the Afghan Government, and also of course locally out 
in Herat in the western portions of the country as well. 

Senator Graham. One final question. Is it fair to say. General 
Petraeus, that the American public can expect casualties to go up 
this year in Afghanistan, that there will be more fighting? Madam 
Secretary, can American taxpayers expect that the expense of oper- 
ations in Afghanistan will dramatically increase in terms of dollars 
to be appropriated? To both of you, is it worth the cost of injured 
American military members, lives lost, and money spent? 

General Petraeus. Senator, I think that Vice President Biden 
had it exactly right when, after his last trip to Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, he said that this is going to get harder before it gets easi- 
er. That is correct. That is our assessment, and it is worth seeing 
this through to conclusion. 

Ms. Flournoy. Senator, I would say there will be higher human 
costs and higher financial costs to this effort. Those facts were con- 
sidered very carefully before the President made his decision, and 
we’re going forward with the strategy because we believe that it’s 
vital to the safety and security of the American people. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Graham. 

Senator Udall. 

Senator Udall. Good morning. General. Good morning. Madam 
Secretary. Good morning. Admiral. 

General, I read with real interest that David Kilcullen has writ- 
ten a book about his experiences and insights, and he draws a 
number of conclusions I think would be useful to us as we move 
forward. One comment that he makes is that we should be careful 
about lecturing Islamic countries and countries in other spheres 
about terrorism and about the dangers of it. It piqued my interest 
and curiosity. 
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In that spirit, I heard you and I think Madam Secretary say that 
you believe the Pakistani Government now does really see the 
Taliban as their enemy. I also hear you say that we need to give 
them a clear sense that we will stay until the job is done. Further- 
more, in that spirit — and I wonder what Rudyard Kipling would 
write in this era, probably much of what he wrote over 100 years 
ago — much of PaMstan’s focus is to the east and to Kashmir. Is 
there any discussion about urging India and Pakistan to continue 
finding a way forward on Kashmir? Perhaps all three of you might 
comment. 

General Petraeus. If I could just start with that. Senator. To- 
gether with my great diplomatic wingman Ambassador Richard 
Holbrooke, this effort actually has started. I met together with him 
with the Indian national security adviser, for example, at Munich. 
We had what we thought was a very good talk. That was followed 
up when the foreign minister of India came to Washington re- 
cently. When Ambassador Holbrooke went out on his maiden trip 
through the area, my deputy went with him and they were joined 
by the Pacific Command deputy for a swing into India as well, after 
having been in Pakistan. 

It would be of enormous importance were the tensions to be re- 
duced sufficiently between the two countries to where intellectually 
as well as physically Pakistan could focus more on what we again 
see as a much more important existential threat to Pakistan in the 
internal extremists than continuing to have that massive face-off 
against India to their east. 

One of the many tragedies of the Mumbai attacks, which of 
course were a September 11 moment not just for India, but even 
for Pakistan, I would argue, was that the Pakistani military once 
again focused on India for a period, and that continues to some de- 
gree. There has been again a diminution of the tension between the 
two countries over time, but it literally took their eye off the ball, 
one that they were really starting to focus on with the operations 
in the FATA and Bajaur and Mohmand and others developing, and 
even actually shifted forces. Only about 6,000 or so, not hugely sig- 
nificant in their number, but it was almost the intellectual shift of 
focus that was as concerning to many of us as was the physical 
shift. 

Senator Udall. Madam Secretary? 

Ms. Flournoy. Senator, I think you put your finger on a really 
critical matter. This is the issue, one of the issues that really drives 
a more regional approach in our strategy, that part of helping Paki- 
stan to shift its attention and its resources and its efforts is reduc- 
ing the tensions it has with India. If you look historically about 
why Pakistan helped to fund some of these militant groups who 
have now become extremists or terrorists in their orientation, part 
of it was to try to drive the Soviets out of their neighborhood, but 
part of it was also as a hedge against India. 

So I think to the extent we can reduce those tensions, we will 
help shift their attention and resources towards the really urgent 
threat, which is the extremist threat from within. 

Senator Udall. Admiral, do you care to comment? 

Admiral Olson. Sir, I think I would just agree that it’s very im- 
portant to recognize the impact of India on the Pakistani psyche. 
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It’s important to recognize that the capabilities of the Pakistani 
military were built to address the threat they felt from India. 
That’s primarily a conventional army focused to the east. In order 
to reorient that army to a more counterinsurgency army focused to 
the west, any reduction of the tensions on the Indian border would 
be very helpful. 

Senator Udall. There are certainly parallels between the shift 
we’ve had to make and other militaries have had to make. The 
preparations we made for the Fulda Gap scenario, of course, we’ve 
had to now set aside and actually face the 21st century as it pre- 
sents itself to us. 

General, you talked about the greater military-to-military con- 
tacts between the Pakistani and Afghani militaries. Do you see a 
similar dynamic emerging — and this would also be directed to the 
Secretary — between the civilian leadership in those two countries? 
Because of course you have to mirror those contacts for them to be 
effective overall. 

General Petraeus. In fact, as President Zardari assumed office 
there was really an unprecedented number of backs and forths be- 
tween the heads of government and some of their ministers. As you 
may know. Senator, we hosted here in Washington 3 weeks ago it 
was, now I think perhaps 4 weeks, what was called the Tripartite. 
It was delegations from Afghanistan and Pakistan led by their for- 
eign ministers, with other ministers present as well, and then very 
high level on this side as well with the Secretary of State in the 
lead. 

There will be further tripartite meetings like that, so that will 
continue to foster the growing relationships between those two 
countries. Candidly, we have to do a great deal of work in the intel- 
ligence arena. The relationship between the intelligence services of 
Afghanistan and Pakistan is — it would be an understatement to 
say that it is not cooperative. There is an enormous amount of sus- 
picion and really outright enmity that’s built up over the years. 

So we have a lot of work to do there. The efforts to build the joint 
coordination center at Torkum Gate at the western edge of the 
Khyber Pass are among a variety of different initiatives that are 
being taken at the military level, as well as again there’s a military 
tripartite group that meets also. 

Senator Udall. Madam Secretary, I see my time’s run out, but 
if you could answer shortly that would be good. 

Ms. Flournoy. I would just add, the trilaterals will continue. 
One of the most important byproducts that we’ve seen from that 
process is that it’s encouraged a host of interim bilateral meetings 
between the Afghans and the Pakistanis and their various counter- 
parts that are ongoing between the trilateral meetings. So I think 
the level of dialogue and constructive interaction is increasing. 

Senator Udall. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Udall. 

Senator Chambliss, to be followed by Senator Webb. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me thank all of our witnesses again for your great service, 
be it military or public service. We appreciate you very much. 

General Petraeus, there has been some comments coming out of 
the administration over the last several days with respect to the 
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so-called new strategy in Afghanistan that have been a little bit 
troubling to me. The statements concern the fact that it’s being 
said that we have been operating in Afghanistan on the cheap. Ob- 
viously, it’s of concern to all of us as policymakers that we provide 
our military with whatever they ask for. Now, I understand you ob- 
viously were the commander in the Iraqi theater and you’ve only 
been at CENTCOM now for a few months. But are you aware of 
anything that has been asked for by either CENTCOM or by Gen- 
eral McNeil or General Eikenberry or anybody else in Afghanistan 
that has not been given to them in the way of resources or commit- 
ments on the part of the Pentagon to that theater? 

General Petraeus. Throughout 2008, all the way out through 
2009, the requests that were made by General McIGernan that I 
supported and sent forward have all been approved. There are re- 
quests that are still out there and, frankly, we think it’s prudent 
to do some assessments, see how this moves forward. There’s cer- 
tainly no need for decisions on that right now. 

Senator Chambliss. I understand going forward, but I’m talking 
about previous requests that may have come from former com- 
manders in theater or commanders at CENTCOM that weren’t 
positively addressed. 

General Petraeus. I can only talk about the period in which I’ve 
been in command since October 31 of last year. I’m afraid. Senator. 

Senator Chambliss. Okay. Secretary Flournoy, do you have any 
comment on that? 

Ms. Flournoy. Sir, I do believe that there have been some re- 
quests that have not been fulfilled, and the one that we looked at 
very closely in the review was the one for trainers. We were over 
I think 1,300 short for trainers for the ANA, over a thousand short 
for trainers for the police. That’s one of the reasons why the Presi- 
dent agreed to deploy the additional brigade, and that request for 
forces had not been fulfilled for quite some time. As we put greater 
emphasis on building the Afghan forces, we felt it was very impor- 
tant to fully resource that request, which had been on the books 
for a while. 

So I think there are some examples that we found, looking at it 
from an historical perspective. 

Senator Chambliss. Secretary Flournoy, General Petraeus made 
a statement, and I want to make sure I’m quoting you right. Gen- 
eral, so if I say anything incorrect please correct me. But in talking 
about what’s going on in Iraq in response to Senator McCain, you 
said that the Iranians are still aiding our enemies in Iraq with re- 
spect to providing munitions or whatever to those who are attack- 
ing American soldiers. They are still part of the process that’s 
being addressed in Iraq today. 

What concerns me. Secretary Flournoy, is that we have the Ira- 
nians, who we know have provided munitions to our enemy in Iraq 
and who have — that enemy has sought to do harm to American sol- 
diers on a daily basis, and yet beginning yesterday at The Hague 
we have invited the Iranians to sit down at the table and discuss 
Afghanistan and the way forward in Afghanistan. 

So what’s puzzling to me and what concerns me is, are we engag- 
ing the Iranians with respect to just Afghanistan or are we going 
to talk to them about Iraq and try to move the peace process for- 
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ward in that respect? Or is this just with relation to Afghanistan 
this discussion is taking place right now? 

Ms. Flournoy. The meeting at The Hague was really to bring 
them into the discussion of Afghanistan, b^ecause they have been 
part of the problem in Afghanistan and we believe that they actu- 
ally have interest in Afghanistan becoming stable over time and we 
want them to change their behavior and become more a part of the 
solution by ceasing some of the more troublesome activities they’ve 
exhibited there. 

I do think that over time we want to make clear to Iran the full 
range of behaviors that we find problematic, that we would like to 
see change. I know that in Iraq in the mean time we’ve continued 
to put military pressure on them where possible to try to prevent 
them from continuing those unhelpful activities. 

Senator Chambliss. Picking up again on Senator Graham’s ques- 
tion with relation to the prisoners in Afghanistan that are there 
today and ones that may be taken over the next several weeks or 
months or whatever period of time we may be there. General 
Petraeus, is it the intention now to keep those prisoners in Afghan- 
istan for some indefinite period of time or is that part of the policy 
decision that is outside your realm that you mentioned? 

General Petraeus. That is part of the review that’s ongoing, sir. 

Senator Chambliss. If we should pick up a high-value target in 
Afghanistan, what would happen to that high-value target? Where 
would they go? 

General Petraeus. They would go to the theater internment fa- 
cility at Bagram. 

Senator Chambliss. Secretary Flournoy, is there any potential 
for any of those prisoners to be transferred to U.S. soil? Is that 
under contemplation? 

Ms. Flournoy. Sir, I know this is a policy that is under review 
and I am not aware of the details of where this is coming out, but 
I can get back to you on that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

In accordance with the January 22, 2009 Executive orders, the Department of De- 
fense is working with departments and agencies across the U.S. Government to con- 
duct a comprehensive review of our detention policy. The Attorney General heads 
these efforts, which are currently ongoing, and is considering all relevant courses 
of action. At this time, no formal decisions have been made, but the Department 
will keep Congress informed of developments. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Webb. 

Senator Webb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Flournoy, let me start by asking you a question. First 
I would say that I appreciate what the President was saying when 
he talked about focusing this strategy more directly toward coun- 
tering insurgency and eliminating the presence of the Taliban. At 
the same time. I’m a little concerned with how we’re going to pull 
this off with respect to cooperation of Pakistan, whether there real- 
ly is a true incentive at the right levels in the Pakistani Govern- 
ment and military to strongly cooperate with NATO in this effort. 

I think Arnaud de Borchgrave is probably the most comprehen- 
sive, does the most comprehensive reporting in terms of the situa- 
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tion in Pakistan. He has a piece actually this morning on this, 
pointing out that Pakistani intelligence inspired and nurtured the 
Taliban movement with a view of taking over Afghanistan in the 
wake of the Soviet defeat in 1989; that there are currently, accord- 
ing to Mr. de Borchgrave, Pakistani intelligence agents operating 
in Afghanistan to support the Taliban. 

How are we going to address that situation? 

Ms. Flournoy. Senator, I think it is an open question. I think 
we need to test the proposition. I think one of the things that is 
changing in the Pakistan context is the degree to which the threat 
is manifesting itself within Pakistan at a level that is really affect- 
ing public attitudes, that is affecting leadership attitudes, et cetera. 
So I think we need to test the proposition — and the way we do that 
is to put a substantial offer of assistance and a substantial commit- 
ment to work with them to take this on, to reduce tensions else- 
where in the region so they can refocus and take this on. 

I think we need to test the proposition, but I also think this is 
where the metrics become very important. We need to monitor 
their performance, their actual track record in implementing the 
necessary steps. I think that’s the point where we are and that’s 
what the strategy recommends going forward. 

Senator Webb. I would also submit that there should be ways to 
try to measure the true incentive, not simply from the current top 
leadership in Pakistan, but from other elements that have consid- 
erable power in Pakistan. This is a situation that we have been 
monitoring for some time at a committee level rather than at an 
operational level, but there’s been considerable reporting that, for 
instance, the Pakistani military operating in these tribal areas has 
had a fairly soft hand when it comes to the Taliban, as opposed to 
al Qaeda, the apprehensions that they’ve made and the operations 
that they’ve conducted. 

So I think this clearly should be on our radar screen in terms 
of truly measuring the incentives and the intentions in Pakistan. 

How are we going to know when our national task is finished? 
I would ask Secretary Flournoy to answer that and then. General 
or Admiral, if you’d like to add. How are we going to know? What 
is the end point? Actually, I think General Petraeus is kind of fa- 
mous for having asked this question at the very beginning of the 
Iraq war to a reporter: How are we going to know when this is 
over? How does this end? 

Ms. Flournoy. Sir, I’ll give you my answer and then let the per- 
son who asked the question try to give his. I think that a key point 
of defining success is when both the Afghans and the Pakistanis 
have both the capability and the will to deal with the remaining 
threat themselves; that the period of extraordinary intervention 
and assistance comes to a transition point and we go to a more 
long-term, normal development assistance relationship with both 
countries. 

To me, it is when we have reduced the threat and built that ca- 
pacity locally to the point where they can be much more self-reliant 
in managing this problem. 

Senator Webb. That puts us sort of at the mercy of their policies. 

General, can you give me a more practical response — or maybe 
more mechanical? Basically, how are we going to know? 
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General Petraeus. Well, I think again, frankly, in Iraq we have 
known when we were able to transition responsibilities to not just 
the Iraqi security forces, but to other institutions of the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment. Now, Afghanistan’s a very different country. It does not 
have some of the blessings certainly that Iraq has when it comes 
to oil and revenue. But nonetheless, the task will be for them to 
shoulder the responsibilities of their own security and other re- 
sponsibilities of governance. 

Senator Webb. When is the last time that Afghanistan had an 
actual functioning national army that could clearly be said to be in 
control of operations inside its own country? 

General Petraeus. Probably more than 30 years ago, I think. 
Senator. 

Senator Webb. At least, if then. 

General Petraeus. In the 1970s, in that period, and certainly it 
was a combination of security arrangements. But I think that, as 
a student of history as well, that you would agree that between the 
period most recently, for example, of say 1900 and again in the 
1970s, that there was in Afghanistan, there was a conception of a 
nation state and that there was the exercise of governance within 
an Afghan model that did exist. Of course, it’s been the intervening 
more than 3 decades of war that have done so much to damage all 
that. 

Senator Webb. I would say perhaps a brief period more than 30 
years ago, for about 30 years, you could say that there was some 
sort of a functioning national army in Afghanistan, not previous to 
that and not since. It’s a little bit different in terms of the chal- 
lenge even that we were facing in Iraq. 

My time is up, but I would like to ask one other question that 
goes along with this. When you’re talking about this policy of living 
among the people, holding areas that have been cleared, who do we 
anticipate are actually going to hold these areas? 

General Petraeus. Well, it will literally vary from location to lo- 
cation. The options of course are local police, their version of na- 
tional police, the national civil order police can assist with that, 
and then the ANA, as well as now the Afghan public protection 
force, which is a pilot program just concluded the first iteration of 
this. About 240 or so members graduated. They’ll be partnered 
with special forces. We’ll learn undoubtedly some hard lessons from 
this effort and apply them as we carry out subsequent of these. 

This is not quite a Sons of Iraq. In fact, it’s actually a more insti- 
tutionalized and frankly more rigorous Sons of Iraq program, be- 
cause it included weeks of training, specific equipping, and then a 
specific partner force. But that is how we would see that. 

If I could also. Senator, there is also a difference in the way we 
literally live with the people in Afghanistan. As in Iraq, where we 
plunked ourselves down, as you know and your son did, that is not 
as likely here, given the much greater rural population than urban 
population. It will be probably even more likely that, in coordina- 
tion with tribal elders and the local mullahs, that we’ll actually oc- 
cupy on the edge of a community, not literally right in the center 
of it. 

Senator Webb. So it largely will depend on the competence and 
the willpower of the local Afghanis? 
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General Petraeus. Exactly. 

Senator Webb. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Webb. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Petraeus, I asked Secretary Gates about what kind of 
unease he had about moving this additional troop level there in 
light of his strong comment that we wanted an Afghan face on the 
situation. Would you just share with us the tension between great- 
er American involvement, greater activity, and the need to have 
the Afghan army and police and government be the force that 
saves that country? 

General Petraeus. Senator, the concern there is that, taking 
into account Afghanistan’s history and a people who have never 
looked kindly on those who are seen as invaders or would-be con- 
querors, that the additional forces have to be seen by them to be 
there for them, to help secure them, to serve them, to be good 
guests, good neighbors, good partners. That’s why I mentioned that 
piece in my statement and pointed out the counterinsurgency guid- 
ance that General McKiernan has published that gets at the heart 
of this as well. 

The additional forces can’t be seen as coming in and taking over 
a country that has never accepted that kind of activity. It has to 
be seen as a force that is coming in to be their partners and to help 
them against a common threat. 

Senator Sessions. You’re satisfied that’s given enough attention 
in your plans? 

General Petraeus. I am. It is something we will need to con- 
tinue to work on, as with civilian casualties, as with a number of 
other activities. 

Senator Sessions. We do have this shortage of trainers still, do 
we not, to reach the level of training the Afghan army that we’d 
like it to reach? 

General Petraeus. We do, and I actually made a note that I 
want to see what that will be when we project out with the addi- 
tion of the 4th Brigade of the 82nd, the elements that will provide 
the additional trainers and advisers. I should point out that there 
really has been a shift, that General McKiernan has asked that all 
of the additional forces that are provided — and it actually started 
with the marines that went into the Regional Command South 
area — that they be dual-capable or dual-missioned, if you will; that 
they could partner with Afghan forces and provide advisory and as- 
sistance tasks in that regard, even as they are also conducting 
their own operations. 

This is a shift that we’re also going to make in Iraq over time 
as we move away from combat brigades and to advisory and assist- 
ance brigades. That’s the concept. This will be the biggest force 
that we have sent in by far that will have that capability, but we’ve 
already been experimenting with this with the initial elements of 
the marines, and the other marine units that go in will have this 
same kind of capability and preparation. Again, we’ll keep learning 
about this as we do it. 
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Senator Sessions. We learn as we go. I think the reason we have 
to learn and change is because the enemy does not desire to be de- 
feated, captured, or killed, and they change. As soon as you con- 
front one of their tactics, they will develop another one. Wouldn’t 
you suggest that for all of us and the American people to under- 
stand that when tactics change it’s because often the enemies’ 
agenda has changed? 

General Petraeus. Absolutely, Senator. You’ll recall in the 
counterinsurgency guidance that you read that we had in Iraq that 
the final bullet on there was: Learn and adapt. The enemy does 
change. This is a thinking, intelligent enemy, and we must adapt. 
Ideally, you try to get ahead of the enemy, of course, in what it is 
we’re doing. 

But what works today won’t necessarily work tomorrow and 
what works today in one place won’t work necessarily in the other. 

Senator Sessions. Secretary Flournoy, I won’t repeat questions 
about the Pakistan situation, but Pakistan has been a long-time 
ally of the United States. This is a very important nation. It has 
a history of democratic leadership. It waffles back and forth over 
time, but we can hope it would continue to maintain its democratic 
traditions. I just believe we need to be respectful of them, not lec- 
ture them, and see if we can’t find common interests that represent 
their interests and to acknowledge some of the difficulties they may 
be facing internally on some of these issues. 

Ms. Flournoy. I couldn’t agree more. Senator. 

Senator Sessions. Sometimes I hear our talking heads and our 
politicians talk about Pakistan like we can order them around. This 
is a sovereign nation and an important nation and I hope that we 
can all remember that. 

I would share that I think Senator Webb’s comments about the 
difficulty of creating a fully functional government in Afghanistan 
are correct. This is a long time and they’ve never really had that 
to any sophisticated degree, and we don’t need to be too optimistic 
in our abilities. 

Admiral Olson, the Special Operating Forces were the key to the 
fall of the Taliban originally. How many forces did we have in Af- 
ghanistan when the Taliban collapsed, when we partnered with the 
Northern Alliance, and how many of those were Special Operations 
Forces? 

Admiral Olson. Sir, I’ll ask those who have a better knowledge 
of the total count to weigh in if they disagree. But I believe the 
total number of U.S. forces the day that the Taliban abandoned 
Kabul was on the order of 8 to 10,000. About 2,000 of those had 
been provided by United States SOCOM. It was essentially a Spe- 
cial Forces group of operational detachments of Green Berets that 
was the core of that. 

Senator Sessions. Well, they did a fabulous job. 2,000 are not 
able to run the whole country of Afghanistan or help it be secure. 
But I do hope that your budget is sufficient to meet the needs for 
the future of the Special Operating Forces within the entire mili- 
tary defense establishment that we have. Are you comfortable you 
have enough there? 

Admiral Olson. Sir, again I’m not going to get ahead of the 
budget discussions in this forum quite yet. But as I said earlier, we 
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are robust enough to meet the requirement to respond to crises, but 
we depend heavily on the services, on each of the armed services. 

Senator Sessions. Do you feel that your people are stressed to 
a level that they can’t sustain now? Of course, one would hope 
there was some reduction in deployments, but what is your basic 
feeling to us today about the stress level of your fabulous troops? 

Admiral Olson. Sir, I think we’re operating at a pace that we 
can sustain. There is unmet demand for special operations capa- 
bility around the world, but we are settled into a sustainable pace 
at this point with the force we have. 

Senator Sessions. That’s good. 

General Petraeus, I would just say thank you to your soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, marines. I know that I remember so vividly when 
President Bush had to ask them to extend their tour. Some of them 
had already reached Germany and they said “Yes, sir,” and they 
went back and served their country. Things were dark in those 
days, and it’s improved so much. I just think we need to thank the 
men and women in uniform who made that happen. They are the 
key people. 

General Petraeus. I agree. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Sessions. 

Senator McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Petraeus or Secretary Flournoy, either one, can you give 
me an estimate of how many contracting personnel you’re going to 
expect in Afghanistan? 

General Petraeus. I cannot. Senator. We can do a scrub of that 
and see what the projection is, but I cannot give that to you right 
now. 

Senator McCaskill. I think you probably understand. Secretary 
Flournoy, why I’m concerned. As we moved into Iraq, if somebody 
would have told us in the early days of that conflict that we were 
going to end up with 140,000 — well, even worse, that we weren’t 
really sure ever at any given time exactly how many contracting 
personnel we had engaged in the conflict — I want to make sure 
that we’re not going down this same road without having a very 
clear view of what the contracting needs are going to be, how many 
people are going to be involved, and what it’s going to cost. 

Ms. Flournoy. Senator, I can assure you Secretary Gates has 
asked the same question. He wants to understand what the con- 
tractor support footprint is going to look like for this larger force. 

I think the other thing that we’re looking at is not only the num- 
bers and the costs, but also the composition. Can we place an em- 
phasis on indigenous contractors, so that when we do have to rely 
on contractors, we’re actually contributing to the Afghan economy 
and creating job possibilities for Afghans? So there’s at least an ad- 
ditional benefit there when we do have to rely on contractors. 

I do think that historically that has been more the case in Af- 
ghanistan. There has been a higher percentage of the contractors 
that we have used that have been indigenous. 

Senator McCaskill. Is there an operational plan for the new 
strategy? 

General Petraeus. There is an existing military campaign plan. 
Senator, that incorporates already these forces, because these re- 
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quests were made and have been approved over time. So that strat- 
egy exists. We are obviously working very hard to establish the in- 
frastructure in terms of bases, logistical support systems, command 
and control structures, communications, and all of the rest. That is 
ongoing. 

A substantial amount of that work certainly is being done by con- 
tractors. The creation a few years back of the Joint Contracting 
Command for Iraq and Afghanistan has improved, we believe very 
strongly, the conduct of these different contracts and so forth. 

I should also add that we have certainly all tried to learn lessons 
from the findings of the Special Inspector General in Iraq and the 
establishment of former General Fields as Special Inspector Gen- 
eral for Afghanistan Reconstruction is a very good move in our 
view, as are the other oversight mechanisms that the Secretary 
and the President mentioned. 

Senator McCaskill. I would like to deprive him of as much work 
as possible. 

General Petraeus. So would we. 

Senator McCaskill. I would like us not to have 400 or 500 dif- 
ferent reports on how badly we have handled contracting in Af- 
ghanistan, like we do, candidly, with what happened in Iraq. I just 
want to emphasize that the time to deal with this is now, the time 
to get on this and have a very good view, because here’s what our 
military does so well, better than anybody on the planet, and that 
is going after the mission. With honor, integrity, and leadership, 
we go after the mission, and contracting has been an afterthought, 
and we can’t afford it. 

I don’t want to cut you off. Secretary Flournoy, but I do want to 
get to one other area, and then we can come back to what you 
wanted to say. That is how we’re transitioning out of Iraq with con- 
tracting personnel. I do have a very clear organizational chart now. 
General, about the contracting command in Afghanistan and Iraq. 
But the most recent report from the Government Accountability Of- 
fice says that there is no unified structure that exists to coordinate 
the teams and units engaged in efforts to manage and execute the 
return of material and equipment from Iraq. We’re talking about 
170,000 pieces of equipment, worth $16.5 billion, and of that $3.5 
billion is within the control of our contractors. 

I am worried that we are not paying enough attention on that 
front as we transition out of Iraq and into Afghanistan, and that 
there’s not any unified effort coordinating these two entities as to 
all this equipment and material and contractors. Are they just dis- 
banding? Are we drawing contracts to a close? 

We know the men and women are moving out in some kind of 
timetable for that. But we don’t really know much about the con- 
tractors. 

General Petraeus. Well, first of all, we actually have a plan that 
is to bring down the numbers of contractors, and I can share that 
slide with you, in fact, because we’ve put a great deal of emphasis 
on this. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Central Command and Multi-National Force-Iraq (MNF-I) are developing plans 
for the drawdown of forces which includes the reduction of contractors. In fact, since 
December 2008, the contractor footprint decreased hy approximately 19,000 contrac- 
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tors. The current ratio of contractors to military in Iraq is approximately 1:1. Until 
approval of the force reduction plan, MNF-I’s target is a 5 percent monthly reduc- 
tion of contractors. This is represented by the trend line on the slide below. The 
planning guidance is to reduce the number of U.S. and Third Country National con- 
tractors, while increasing the reliance on Iraqi contractors-Local Nationals. 
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Senator McCaskill. That would be terrific. 

General Petraeus. Also, to a point that the Secretary made, we 
have had an effort ongoing for some time to give Iraqis a shot at 
the contracts. There was a period, frankly, where we lacked trust 
in our own ability to vet and so forth, so we used a very large num- 
ber of third country nationals in addition to the smaller number of 
U.S. contractors. So the Iraqi First effort has gone quite well, actu- 
ally, and so with the Iraqi transportation network and a whole host 
of other initiatives. 

But those numbers literally are coming down. As that does hap- 
pen, there is a process to account for the equipment that contrac- 
tors have that was purchased for tasks they’re performing on our 
behalf or on behalf of other U.S. Government agencies there, to get 
a handle on that and then to bring that out with us as well or to 
dispose of it in some other manner that is legal and appropriate. 

But also, our logisticians are doing a tremendous amount of 
work, not just to build up the infrastructure and so forth for an ef- 
fort that more than doubles what we’re doing in Afghanistan. The 
surge in Iraq logistically was a miracle of modern military activi- 
ties, but it was a surge that was only 30,000-plus on top of what 
was already 133 or something thousand, in a country that had a 
great deal of infrastructure. In Afghanistan we’re pushing over 
30,000 in, more than doubling, in a country that does not have the 
infrastructure. So the absorption is a big challenge, and that is one 
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reason that we have to space this out and we have to build this 
up. 

But your points are very well taken about getting a grip on that. 
In fact, the Joint Contracting Command Iraq and Afghanistan has 
helped a great deal. So also has Congress’ and the Department’s 
focus on increasing literally the number of contractors that we had 
in uniform. There was a period where the Army had no general of- 
ficers in the contracting ranks whatsoever. 

Senator McCaskill. Right. 

General Petraeus. I think there are now going to be five, but 
I don’t want to speak for the Army on that. But again, all of these 
efforts are hugely important, given the reliance on contractors that 
we have had, we think in general for good reasons, although there 
are also going to be some initiatives I think coming out of the De- 
partment in this area. But I don’t want to get ahead of the Sec- 
retary on that. 

Senator McCaskill. Secretary Flournoy? 

Ms. Flournoy. I think actually General Petraeus covered a lot 
of the ^ound I was just going to add. But the one thing I will say 
on the issue of revising the operational plan or the campaign plan, 
if we are successful in really plussing up the civilian side of the ef- 
fort I think the President will be asking the ambassador, the new 
ambassador and General McKiernan to put their staffs together, to 
come up with a civil-military, sort of whole-of-government cam- 
paign plan, and to work that very closely with the U.N. and with 
other international partners, to really get more synergy in our civil- 
military efforts. 

General Petraeus. If I could add to that. Senator. In fact, there 
is an existing military campaign plan, but the piece that very much 
needs to be added now is a much more robust and complete joint 
campaign plan along the lines of what Ambassador Crocker and I 
were able to do there in Iraq. That is the full intention. In fact. 
Ambassador Holbrooke has some instructions for that as the new 
team goes into the embassy in addition. 

For what it’s worth, in a few weeks from now he and I are going 
to host an onsite, actually in Washington on a Saturday, to bring 
together civil and military and to talk about the kinds of policy 
guidance that is needed to help that effort move forward. 

Senator McCaskill. Well, in the contracting area particularly, 
we had a little bit of this always going on. 

USAID said, “well, they aren’t letting us do enough,” and State 
said, “well, the military took it away, and the military said, “well, 
we have to have more CERP funds.” Then meanwhile we had the 
Logistics Civil Augmentation Program (LOGCAP) going to heights 
that no one ever anticipated that LOGCAP would go to in terms 
of the amount of money the American taxpayer spent. 

So cautionary warning that some of us are paying very close at- 
tention to how we do contracting in Afghanistan to see if we’ve 
learned any lessons. 

Thank you all very much for your service. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator McCaskill. 

Senator Martinez. 

Senator Martinez. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 
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Welcome, Admiral Olson, Secretary, and General Petraeus. I 
wanted to thank you for hosting me on Monday at CENTCOM. 

General Petraeus. Great to have you, sir. 

Senator Martinez. General Hood and General Allen were very 
kind and we had a very good briefing, and I appreciate that very 
much. We continue to be very proud to have CENTCOM in the 
State of Florida. 

General Petraeus. Proud to be there. Senator. 

Senator Martinez. Glad to have you, sir. 

I know that some of this has perhaps been asked, but I wanted 
to just go a little bit more into the area of fully resourcing the ef- 
fort in Afghanistan and whether or not, in addition to those I guess 
17 plus 4, 21,000 troops that are moving into the theater or have 
begun to move into the theater, the additional 10,000 I guess which 
have been talked about by General McKiernan — and I realize that 
those might not be immediately needed. 

I wanted to ask, when will we know where we are in the fully 
resourcing of that additional 10,000? 

Ms. Flournoy. Sir, the way this was presented to the President 
was sort of on a time line of when decisions would have to be made 
in order for troops to deploy to meet the requirement. My under- 
standing is that the remaining brigade decision and the head- 
quarters decision are for troop arrivals in 2010. So those decisions 
will have to be made some time in the fall. 

At the same time, because we are redoubling our effort in Af- 
ghanistan and we expect to be making progress throughout this 
year, we also expect the commander to be reassessing his needs 
over time, and we expect that new or different requests may be put 
on the table over time. So that’s part of this commitment to con- 
tinuing to measure progress, continuing to evaluate how we’re 
doing to see that. 

But I think that the President made every decision that he need- 
ed to make at this point in time, and I think those other decisions 
will be made at the appropriate time when the commander needs 
to know. 

Senator Martinez. I guess what I’m trying to understand is the 
level of commitment. If the troops were needed, would they be 
sent? 

Ms. Flournoy. I think this President has demonstrated with not 
only the troops you mentioned — there are also some additional 
enablers. We’ve gone from a posture of about 38,000 to now pro- 
jected 68,000. I would never have used the phrase 
“incrementalism” to describe this. This is a very strong commit- 
ment on the military side and on the civilian side and the economic 
side by this President to try to make this mission successful. 

Senator Martinez. I don’t underestimate the importance of the 
civilian and economic side, which I think are tremendously impor- 
tant in this effort, as they have been in Iraq as well, here even 
more so because, as I think is very clear, we’re not talking about 
a rebuilding effort in many instances. It’s building in the first in- 
stance, which I think is very dramatically different. 

With regards to our NATO partners, the words of Secretary 
Gates continue to haunt me about the two-tier alliance, those that 
might fight and those that might not, and the continuing caveats 
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with the NATO partners. How and when will we he approaching 
NATO? Do we continue to he committed to their participation in 
the fight, as opposed to just civilian and support participation? 

Ms. Flournoy. Sir, we have been in consultation with NATO 
and with many of our NATO allies bilaterally in the development 
of the strategy. I will be going, on behalf of Secretary Gates, to the 
summit along with the President on Friday and Saturday to really 
try to secure those commitments, and then following on in April we 
will have donors, further donors conferences, one for Pakistan, and 
we’re hoping to schedule one for Afghanistan, to try to actually nail 
down exactly. 

But I think many of our allies have been waiting to be able to 
come to the summit with their commitment as a deliverable for 
what they’ve promised to do. So I expect by next week we should 
have a much better sense of who is going to step up with what type 
of contribution. 

Senator Martinez. That’s great. Good luck on that, and I appre- 
ciate your efforts in that regard. 

General Petraeus, I was going to ask you regarding Iran. There 
seem to have been some statements as recent as the last day by 
Iran indicating some willingness to combat drug trafficking and de- 
veloping and some reconstruction assistance to Afghanistan. Do 
you perceive that there’s opportunity for Iran to become a more 
helpful partner in the Afghanistan effort, understanding that they 
share a long border and that the issues of drugs as well as refugees 
are of internal interest to them? 

General Petraeus. Well, there certainly are some shared con- 
cerns, Senator. In the beginning they did play a part in the proc- 
ess. They also do not want to see the Taliban return to control Af- 
ghanistan. As a Shia nation, the last thing they want to see is a 
Sunni ultra-fundamentalist group that allows extremists to have 
sanctuaries on their soil. 

So there are some very good reasons why they should want to see 
the effort in Afghanistan succeed. But there are times when it ap- 
pears that they are conflicted in their views of Afghanistan because 
there’s a sense at times that they don’t want an enterprise that 
we’re part of to succeed. So you have that dynamic. 

Of course, you also have overshadowing that some pretty serious 
differences over other issues as we look to the other side of the 
CENTCOM AOR, into some of their activities in the nuclear realm. 

Senator Martinez. Right, understand. 

I suppose we don’t have a really clear indication. It’s always dif- 
ficult to read where they may be coming from, and I guess that 
continues to be part of the haze that we have that relates to Iran 
and their intentions. 

One last question in the moment I have left. Madam Secretary, 
China’s participation. I’m intrigued as to how we’re approaching 
China as perhaps of some help in the Afghanistani theater, their 
economic participation in the country, and how do you view the po- 
tential for that to develop over the months ahead? 

Ms. Flournoy. I think it’s a very important development that 
we’re engaging them, we’re bringing them to the table. They have 
a longstanding historical relationship with Pakistan. They have 
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longstanding interests in the region. I think they are coming to the 
table sort of open to exploring ways that they can be helpful. 

Obviously, they’re going to do it in ways that try to safeguard 
their interests, but I think where we can find common interests we 
should explore that as fully as possible. 

Senator Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just in closing. General Petraeus, say a word of thanks 
to you and your leadership, as well as your troops for the tremen- 
dous success, I know fragile and I know reversible. But I continue 
to believe that it is hopefully a lasting success in the Iraqi situa- 
tion, and you deserve great credit and congratulations on that. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Martinez. I guess. Admiral Olson, I shouldn’t overlook 
the very great contribution of the special forces to this effort as 
well. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Martinez. 

Senator Begich. 

Senator Begich. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I echo those comments that the Senator just said and I really ap- 
preciate the work you all have done. 

It’s been actually an interesting couple hours here listening to all 
the questions. The good news is most of my questions were an- 
swered, so you’re lucky about that. But I do have some very specific 
ones, and I want to kind of rapid fire if I can. 

First, General, in regards to Iraq. As we start to draw down and 
turn efforts over to the Iraqi Government, are there any one or two 
things that really stand out that could become show-stoppers or 
issues that we just have to keep our eye on as this process starts? 

General Petraeus. Actually, there are several. Senator. The re- 
sidual capacity that, as I mentioned, Iran does continue to provide 
support for in terms of what essentially are proxy extremist ele- 
ments. We still see those. By the way, the Iraqi Government is 
watching that very carefully and in fact their security forces will 
go after them when they have the intelligence to do that. I should 
note that our Special Operations Forces have trained those individ- 
uals and still do provide a variety of support and assistance, al- 
though the Iraqi forces take the lead against the former militia and 
the other elements that used to be called the special groups. 

There are residual al Qaeda, and it’s more than residual. It’s still 
a force to be reckoned with. It is the al Qaeda and other extremist 
allies that continue to carry out the suicide attacks that we have 
seen periodically. Touch wood, those have generally been spaced 
out farther, but we have seen some very tough ones in recent 
weeks nonetheless. Again, Iraqi forces very much going after those 
as well, but they do require continued assistance in certain areas, 
as we discussed, Diyallah and Ninewah Province in particular and 
certain parts of Baghdad. 

Of big concern is the bundle of issues that is wrapped up in 
what’s called the disputed boundaries issues. Some of these are 
Arab-Kurdish issues. Some are Sunni-Shia issues. They are poten- 
tially very dangerous and we’re quite worried about the develop- 
ments in some of these areas, although the United Nations element 
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there is about to make an announcement we hope that will start 
the ball moving forward in resolving, at least for the near term, 
some of these different issues. 

Then you have a host of other issues wrapped up in politics. In- 
terestingly, the constitution as it has played out has an enormous 
amount of safeguards. You actually see the council of representa- 
tives, their congress, executing its prerogatives and checks and bal- 
ances on the power of the executive branch. You see this play back 
and forth, efforts by one to centralize, by others to hold that in 
check. But some of that can result in actual security challenges and 
that’s something else that we have to keep an eye on. 

Finally, the budget pressures because of the reduction in the 
price of oil have dramatically reduced the size of the budget that 
they have available to them, the revenues available for them for 
this year. That has caused some very painful decisions for them. 
They’re working their way through that. A related one of those is 
the integration of the Sons of Iraq. It truly is an oversight. We do 
believe that that money was moved and then came off the plate. 
It’s back on the plate, and they keep finding short-term solutions 
to what could be a long-term problem if not resolved properly over 
time. But the vast majority of the Sons of Iraq are now being paid 
by the Government of Iraq, although each monthly payroll has cer- 
tain degrees of emotion and tension connected with them. 

Senator Begich. Thank you very much. 

I have another quick one, a follow-up to Senator McCaskill’s 
question regarding the contractors and the equipment they main- 
tain and handle and how that gets transferred to you. Do you feel 
confident that you are resourced enough to handle that process? 
When I mean “resource,” dollars supporting your staff and other 
activities to make sure that that process goes forward in a way 
that has limited missing equipment and other types of things. 

General Petraeus. I believe that we are. We have learned some 
tough lessons in this arena, and in other accountability arenas, 
frankly, over the years. We believe that we have implemented safe- 
guards and properly resourced. I do believe that there is still 
progress required in terms of increasing our capability broadly in 
the field of contracting in general. That process has begun, and it’s 
a little bit like training leaders or developing leaders for the ANSF. 
You just don’t have those to pull off the bench and throw in at 
more senior levels. 

But the momentum has shifted in that regard and I think that’s 
a positive direction. 

Senator Begich. Thank you very much. 

I’m going to shift now if I can to Afghanistan, and I’d like toward 
any one of you, but I’ll start with you. General. I’m going to read 
a comment. We did some analysis, but according to the Field Man- 
ual 3-24, which I know you had some involvement in developing 
and authoring that, it talks about the density that you need to 
have and the ratio of 20 to 25 per thousand. When you look at Iraq, 
which again I want to echo the comments throughout the day here 
that have talked about the work that you have done there and the 
success that we have had there, the ratio when you look at that 
is 28 to 1,000 based on our troops, coalition, Iraqi security forces, 
the army. With all those pieces all added in, it’s about 28 to 1,000. 
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When you look at Afghanistan and where we are today and 
where we will be in 2011 based on the numbers, as well as again 
the same kind of analysis, apples to apples, today we’re about 7 to 
1,000 and in 2011 we’ll be at 9 to 1,000 — dramatically — it’s half of 
what the manual talks about. 

So I’d be interested in your comment. This is one area of concern 
to me. I recognize that we may reevaluate in 2011, but in 2011 
we’re still at 9 to 1,000, based on all the training that we do for 
their troops and other activities. 

General Petraeus. It is a concern. Senator. For what it’s worth, 
not only did I obviously oversee the production of that manual and 
actually got into some serious editing, I personally made the deci- 
sion to put that ratio in there, because there was a dispute about 
whether it should go in and so forth. I have heard about it at al- 
most every hearing that I’ve had since then. But I stand by that 
because I think intellectually it was absolutely the right thing to 
do in terms of integrity that we require that. 

Now, one area where, believe it or not, we actually have to get 
some more work by the IC is literally how large is Afghanistan, be- 
cause there is a dispute right now as to whether it is 30 million 
or perhaps even as low as 23 or 25 million, and the IC is working 
on that. That affects, of course, the ratio. 

But the bottom line is your point is exactly right, that even at 
the end of the additional coalition forces, the accelerated develop- 
ment of the ANA and the other ANSF, that certainly according to 
that ratio, if you assume that there’s an insurgency throughout the 
country, which is not necessarily the case, and that’s another im- 
portant factor, that you need more forces. 

Again, I think that’s something that as the assessment goes for- 
ward — and I’d defer to the Under Secretary on that. 

Senator Begich. Madam Secretary? 

Ms. Flournoy. Senator, this actually, there were several faithful 
students of General Petraeus’ Counterinsurgency manual involved 
in the strategy review. 

General Petraeus. She was present at the very first seminar we 
had to develop that manual. 

Ms. Flournoy. We actually had several discussions on this very 
issue, and what I will tell you is we asked the IC to give us their 
best assessment of where the sort of insurgency had its deepest 
roots, where it was really focused and concentrated geographically 
in the country. While there are pockets in the north and west that 
are important, the concentration really is in the south and up into 
the east. 

So when we were looking at the troops required on our side, by 
our allies, the Afghan troops, Afghan police, Afghan local security 
forces, the sum total of all, we were trying to concentrate our ef- 
forts in that sort of insurgency belt in the south and the west, to 
try to get to those kinds of ratios in those geographic areas where 
the insurgency is strongest. 

So we actually did take that into account, not so much in a coun- 
trywide fashion, but focused on the areas where the insurgency 
really has taken root. 

Senator Begich. Thank you. 
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My time is up but let me ask you if I could if you could prepare 
or share at whatever level you can how those ratios look in those 
areas of concentration? As a former mayor, I always had my police 
department tell me what the ratio should be and then we had to 
manage based on situations throughout the city. So we always had 
a ratio. But I want to make sure that’s the one area — and to be 
very frank with you, I want to make sure you’re resourced properly 
here and be aggressive about it, so we’re not kind of three-quarters 
of the way in. 

So let me end there. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for the 
opportunity to ask some questions. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Consistent with historical experience, FM 3-24, Counterinsurgency, calls for a 
force density ratio of 20-25 counterinsurgents per 1,000 people, or 1:50. The nec- 
essary force density ratio, however, remains very dependent upon the situation on 
the ground (FM 3-24, paragraph 1-67). 

Estimates of Afghanistan’s national population vary widely, ranging from about 
24-32 million people. There are perhaps 10-14 million people in the Pashtun belt 
where the insurgency is most concentrated. 

Current force-to-population ratios (Afghan national security forces (ANSF) plus 
International Security Assistance Force (ISAF)) in the Pashtun areas of Regional 
Command-East and Regional Command-South range from 1:150 to 1:110 (depending 
on the population estimate used). 

If all additional planned ANSF (including ongoing increases in Army and police) 
and ISAFs go to these areas, the ratios could improve to a range of about 1:80 to 
1:60 by 2011. This is much closer to the historically-derived ratio of 1:50. Whether 
this force ratio will be adequate will depend on a number of factors including the 
quality of ANSF training and the degree of progress in Pakistan as well as Afghani- 
stan. Monitoring the situation and making necessary adjustments is a top priority 
for the Department. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Begich. 

We’ll just have a 3- or 4-minute second round. There’s only a few 
of us here, so hopefully you’ll be able to get some lunch before your 
next appearance. 

First on this 10,000 troop request, is there a pending request 
that is unfilled at this point for those 10,000 additional troops? 

General Petraeus. There is a request for forces for those ele- 
ments, Senator. It did move through me. My understanding is that 
it has not been sent beyond the Pentagon at this time. 

Chairman Levin. I should look to you. Secretary Flournoy. Has 
that been sent by Secretary Gates? Has that request been made by 
Secretary Gates? 

Ms. Flournoy. The request was laid out along with all of the 
others on a time line, and what the President was told is that that 
request is out there, but he doesn’t have to make it until 

Chairman Levin. Make the decision? 

Ms. Flournoy. Make the decision, until the fall, so that the 
troops would arrive as planned in 2010. So that — I think the Presi- 
dent was focused on making every request he needed to be made 
in the current timeframe, and I think he wanted to reassess where 
we are at the time the decision has to be made. 

Chairman Levin. So that decision will be made in a timely way 
so that the troops, if the President so determines, can get there on 
the time line that General McKiernan has requested them; is that 
a fair statement? 

Ms. Flournoy. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. Do you agree with that. General Petraeus? 
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Ms. Flournoy. But they also may be changing. 

General Petraeus. Well, again, that’s certainly our hope. Again, 
it’s up to them to make the decision, so to speak. 

Chairman Levin. I said that. The President will decide whether 
or not to do it. 

General Petraeus. Right. 

Chairman Levin. If he decides in the fall to approve those 
10,000, they would then arrive in a timely fashion, according to a 
timetable which General McKiernan, more importantly I guess 
you — ^you’re the Commander, CENTCOM — have approved? 

General Petraeus. That’s correct. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. So it’s not like it’s rejected or deferred. 
It’s just that the decision will be made in a timely way one way 
or the other, and if it’s made in a positive way in the fall that 
would then respond positively to the current request for 10,000? 

General Petraeus. That’s correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. Just one, sort of a comment and a ques- 
tion on this aid for Pakistan, the money which has been or will be 
requested. I guess it’s called Kerry-Lugar money. My own feeling 
is that I’m willing to support that if I think it will be effective. 
Whether it’s going to be effective will depend on whether or not the 
Pakistanis have adopted the goals of dealing with the religious ex- 
tremists in their midst and to do forcefully, where necessary. We 
have ambivalent evidence as to whether or not they’re committed 
to that goal. 

So I need to, as far as this one vote is concerned, to believe that 
those goals not only are at the top, but have sufficiently permeated 
the down-below elements of the Pakistani Government and mili- 
tary so that the aid would be effective. Would you think that’s a 
fair position to take? Maybe that’s an unfair way to state it, but 
do you think that that is a fair view to take on my part? 

Ms. Flournoy. Senator, I think we’re all looking for those indi- 
cations that the intent of the assistance would be met. What I can 
tell you in this intensive dialogue and trialogue we’ve been having 
in the development of the strategy is that the Red Mosque attack, 
the assassination of Bhutto, the attack on the cricket team, the at- 
tack on the police station, these are really starting to have an im- 
pact on both average Pakistanis, but also the leadership. 

The problem is making itself very much felt. So I do think we 
are at a different moment of opportunity now. 

General Petraeus. Senator, could I just note, by the way, that 
comments similar to that were in the newspaper, I think it was 
yesterday, the comments that you made. I shared those with — 
there’s a senior Pakistani officer here right now, in fact for a con- 
ference. In fact, the Under Secretary addressed all the Central and 
South Asian chiefs of defense staff and other senior officers. I will 
also share those with the Pakistani ambassador, who I’m meeting 
tomorrow night. 

Chairman Levin. Now, finally, it’s a different aspect of the same 
problem. We cannot appear to be buying support for our policies. 
It has to be that we are supporting Pakistan policies, because if we 
appear to be buying something they otherwise would not pursue it 
is counterproductive in terms of the reaction of the Pakistan peo- 
ple, who want to believe that we’re supporting their goals, not that 
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we’re buying something they otherwise wouldn’t do, because that 
is a domineering kind of a position to take if we’re buying some- 
thing. 

Money can be used for two different purposes. One, you go to the 
store and you buy something; or you can use money to support 
something, like something you believe in, like your family’s goals. 
It’s a subtle difference in a way because it’s still money, but it’s a 
critical difference. It may be too nuanced for public consumption, 
I don’t know. But it’s a critically important difference, I believe. 

How then, if there is a difference, if you accept that difference, 
could we make it clear that it is our goal to support a Pakistan 
Government which has the goals of a stable Pakistan without reli- 
gious extremists dominating or controlling things, without the 
down side possibility that it would look like we’re trying to per- 
suade them to do something they otherwise wouldn’t do? 

If you can follow that distinction, how would we pursue it? 

General Petraeus. Mr. Chairman, in fact in all of the recent 
studies there has been a recognition of the importance of moving 
from what we have termed a transactional relationship with Paki- 
stan to a partnership. I think that captures exactly what you are 
getting at. 

But as you also rightly note, there is nothing easy about this. 
This is about relationships. It’s about building of trust and con- 
fidence. It’s about their recognition of the existential threat, that 
it’s a threat to them, not just a threat to us and the rest of the 
world, and all the rest of that. 

Admiral Olson. Senator Levin, I think a point worth making is 
that as we strive for an increased and enhanced relationship, part- 
nership with Pakistan, that we do recognize the sacrifices and con- 
tributions that they’ve made to date. They have been a strong ally 
and I think the forces that I provide feel that because they have 
been working one on one at a unit level in a training relationship 
with Pakistani forces, who have captured thousands, killed hun- 
dreds, and lost numerous lives in the border region, and they’ve 
fought — there was a serious fight in Bajaur before a successful out- 
come there, and there was a serious fight in Swat before an unsuc- 
cessful outcome there that they still hope to reverse. 

So at the unit level and where I’ve been able to visit the Ameri- 
cans and the Pakistanis working together in a training relation- 
ship, there is a solid statement of partnership. I know we’re looking 
for a much more overt demonstration of commitment by the Paki- 
stani Government, but I would like to be on record as saying that 
the soldiers themselves, many of them have fought hard in the 
western regions of Pakistan. 

General Petraeus. I would echo that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thanks to all of you. I want to make two quick statements and 
ask one question. The first statement is to thank you for the ex- 
change that you had with Senator Levin about that pending re- 
quest for 10,000 additional troops and the answer that the door is 
essentially open and a decision has not been made at the highest 
levels of our Government. 
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I say that for the obvious reason, one of the lessons we learned 
painfully in Iraq is that numbers matter. It’s not numbers alone of 
troops. As you always remind us, General Petraeus, it’s how they’re 
used; and also that military strength is a necessary but not suffi- 
cient basis for achieving our objectives. 

But the lesson that I think should be with all of us from the 
time, the resources, the lives that were lost over a period of time 
when we inadequately resourced that war is that sometimes those 
short-range decisions really cost you in the long run. I appreciate 
the fact that the request is pending and that the administration 
has not made a decision on it and is open to it this fall. 

Second, it may sound a little odd, but I want to say a word on 
behalf of the Afghan people. There were some questions raised that 
I think you’ve answered well. General Petraeus. This is a remark- 
able people, with a remarkable history. I’m not closing my eyes to 
any of the problems we have now, but they have survived a lot in 
their history. They have a real sense of nationhood. One might 
argue in fact that, though there are Pashtuns and Tajiks there, 
that the divisions between them are actually much less than we 
found in Iraq between the Shias and the Sunnis and the Kurds. 
The comparisons are not exact. 

As we know and as you know greater than I — two things. One 
is their fighters are really committed, most of them. They’ve now 
held an election and the people have showed in great numbers that 
they want a better future. Some of the people — a lot of the people 
at the top of that government are really quite impressive. 

They seem quite supportive, comparatively speaking, of our pres- 
ence there and what we’re trying to do for them. 

So I understand all the problems, but I think not only do we 
have a security interest in how this comes out, ends in Afghani- 
stan; the people want it to end well. Why wouldn’t they? Look at, 
every time there’s a poll there the Taliban comes out about at the 
bottom, lower even than numbers Congress had a short while ago. 
That’s how bad the Taliban is doing in Afghanistan. 

Okay, now to my question 

Chairman Levin. Your time is up. [Laughter.] 

Senator Lieberman. My question is this. I thought the President 
spoke very eloquently on Friday about the fact that there hadn’t 
been adequate civil-military cooperation, partnership, in Afghani- 
stan, about the need to make that happen. So I wanted to — and of 
course, we know during a period of time, particularly when Ambas- 
sador Khalilzad and General Barno was there, it certainly seemed 
like their offices were together. They were working together. The 
model that you built in Iraq with Ambassador Crocker. 

So what are we doing to try to create that here? I know some 
people laugh at plans, but is there a coordinated civil-military plan 
being written for the war in Afghanistan? 

Ms. Flournoy. I would just say we’re working it at multiple lev- 
els. At the sort of operational level, if you will, or the strategic 
operational level. General Petraeus and Ambassador Holbrooke are 
leading the effort that he mentioned. We will be tasking our cur- 
rent commander and the new ambassador to put together a cam- 
paign plan that’s truly joint at their level. 
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But even more important or as important, we are engaged in dis- 
cussions with Kai Eide, the U.N. representative, and our allies to 
try to ensure that we have an overarching sense of priorities and 
what we’re doing, hut that we’ve really encouraged Mr. Eide to 
move the U.N. presence into a provincial presence, so that province 
by province we have a much more coordinated effort on the part 
of the international community working hand in hand with the 
ISAF forces. 

So it’s complicated, but we’re trying to work the problem at mul- 
tiple levels that are interconnected. 

I don’t know if you want to add. 

Senator Lieberman. General? 

General Petraeus. Well, in fact there was direction already 
given to Karl Eikenberry, General Eikenberry right now, who I 
think was reported out of committee yesterday. There is every in- 
tention to do just that. In fact, even the new DCM who goes in may 
start that process with General McKiernan. It was a topic that we 
talked about on Saturday as well. 

Senator Lieberman. Excellent, very encouraging. Thank you all. 
I will tell you that the three of you, the testimony has been really 
excellent, and really the three of you operate at such a high level 
that it should give all of us confidence. 

Admiral Olson, you were asked a few less questions, probably in- 
herent in the nature of your covert special operations. You stayed 
relatively covert this morning. But I appreciated your opening 
statement. You said really quite directly that the enemy — the be- 
havior of the enemy we’re facing in Afghanistan ranges from mali- 
cious to evil, and it’s because I agree with you that I’m so grateful 
that we have three people of your caliber leading the effort. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. I think you’ve heard here this morning a great 
deal of support for the President’s direction and strategy. It’s cohe- 
sive, it’s strong, it’s clear. Its goals are important goals. I hope 
you’re all reassured by what you’ve heard from this side, but we’re 
reassured from what we heard from you. Your testimony was very, 
very helpful. It was important for the American people that the 
kind of questions which were asked be asked. You gave answers 
which I consider to be highly reassuring, and we will now stand ad- 
journed with our thanks. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Robert C. Byrd 

AFGHANISTAN STRATEGIES 

I. Senator Byrd. Secretary Flournoy, in your testimony, you state, “our strategic 
goal is very clear: to disrupt, dismantle, and defeat al Qaeda and its extremist al- 
lies. To do so, we must eliminate their safe haven in Pakistan and prevent their 
re-emergence in Afghanistan.” This statement is clear on the “what” that needs to 
be done, but very weak on the “how” of accomplishing this goal. This and other 
goals also seem to be predicated on very tenuous political, diplomatic, and economic 
strategies. Does the administration intend to develop tactics to achieve these strate- 
gies that are as rigorous and as urgent as those developed to achieve military goals? 

Secretary Flournoy. Yes, our new strategy for Afghanistan and Pakistan recog- 
nizes the need to increase dramatically our civilian efforts in Afghanistan and facili- 
tate efforts in Pakistan. As our strategy stated: 

“By increasing civilian capacity we will strengthen the relationship be- 
tween the Afghan people and their government. A dramatic increase in Af- 
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ghan civilian expertise is needed to facilitate the development of systems 
and institutions particularly at the provincial and local levels, provide basic 
infrastructure, and create economic alternatives to the insurgency at all 
levels of Afghan society, particularly in agriculture. The United States 
should play an important part in providing that expertise, but responding 
effectively to Afghanistan’s needs will require that allies, partners, the U.N. 
and other international organizations, and nongovernmental organizations 
significantly increase their involvement in Afghanistan.” 

Although the Department of Defense (DOD) is not the lead for these efforts, we 
strongly support the Department of State, U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID), and other U.S. departments and agencies in their political, diplo- 
matic, and economic development programs within our means and capabilities. 

Currently, the administration is examining options to increase the number of ci- 
vilians in Afghanistan, as part of our whole-of-government approach to stabilizing 
and securing Afghanistan. The DOD will coordinate closely with other U.S. depart- 
ments and agencies to support these efforts. 


PAKISTAN STRATEGIES 

2. Senator Byrd. Secretary Flournoy, the United States cannot currently commit 
U.S. forces in Afghanistan to attack “al Qaeda and its extremist allies” in their safe 
havens in Pakistan, where they plan terrorist attacks and support operations that 
undermine the stability of both countries. What is the likelihood of being able to 
negotiate access or to get Pakistan to address this threat? 

Secretary Flournoy. Pakistan is a sovereign nation that already is committing 
more than 100,000 military and paramilitary forces to its western border regions 
where they are conducting operations against al Qaeda and its extremist allies. We 
are working closely with the Government of Pakistan to enhance the capability of 
its security forces in counterinsurgency and counterterrorism operations. The U.S. 
Government is engaging with the Government of Pakistan at the highest levels re- 
garding the existential threat that extremist and insurgent networks pose to Paki- 
stan. Many of Pakistan’s leaders recognize this threat, but addressing it effectively 
will require greater Pakistani will and capability, as well as support from the U.S. 
and international partners. 

3. Senator Byrd. Secretary Flournoy, what is the status of negotiations? 

Secretary Flournoy. The United States is working closely with the Government 

of Pakistan to assist it to combat extremists in its territory. These efforts include 
train-and-equip programs with the Pakistani military to enhance its capacity to con- 
duct counterinsurgency and counterterrorism operations. 

4. Senator Byrd. Secretary Flournoy, do Pakistani Government and security 
forces view the presence of al Qaeda and the Taliban as a serious threat to their 
national security? 

Secretary Flournoy. Pakistan’s efforts and sacrifices to engage extremist 
groups — including more than 3,000 security forces killed or wounded in action since 
2001 — demonstrate a willingness to engage extremist groups that pose a threat to 
Pakistan. Nevertheless, the Pakistan military continues to view India as its most 
significant enemy. The United States is engaging with the Government of Pakistan 
to convey our sense of the dire threat Pakistan faces, and is working with Pakistan’s 
security forces to strengthen their ability to face that threat. 

5. Senator Byrd. Secretary Flournoy, according to your testimony, “Pakistan’s 
ability to dismantle the safe havens on its territory and defeat the terror and insur- 
gent networks within its borders is critical to its own security and stability. Paki- 
stan faces a severe socio-economic crisis that enables these extremist groups to 
flourish and pose a great threat to this nuclear armed state.” Describe your concerns 
regarding how the political situation in Pakistan might affect their view of the 
threat and their willingness to take effective action against it. 

Secretary Flournoy. The United States is committed to empowering civilian lead- 
ers in Pakistan to take effective action against extremist groups; however, political 
infighting and instability within Pakistan are distractions. Strong civilian leader- 
ship is needed to address the threat posed by militant groups and to support the 
military in taking decisive action. The United States is very concerned about recent 
peace agreements between the Government of Pakistan and militant groups in Swat 
and elsewhere, which are a by-product of political weakness. 
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6. Senator Byrd. Secretary Flournoy, you state that initiatives pursued in the 
context of a long-term strategic partnership with Pakistan should be limited if we 
do not see improvements in Pakistani performance. If the United States limits those 
initiatives, however, what is the impact to efforts to disrupt, dismantle, and defeat 
al Qaeda and its extremist allies and avoid the further radicalizing of a nuclear- 
armed Pakistan? 

Secretary Flournoy. It is critical that U.S. assistance to Pakistan be tied to 
measures of effectiveness, particularly with regard to transparency and account- 
ability; however, these measures should be based on the President’s strategy for the 
region, rather than on legislation. U.S. provision of additional assistance will re- 
quire improved Pakistani performance in transparency and accountability. At the 
same time, the United States needs to move away from its past transactional rela- 
tionship with Pakistan. We need to develop a relationship that is based on more 
than counterterrorism and instead focuses on the people of Pakistan by providing 
economic, developmental, and educational support. Pakistan’s growing confidence in 
the long-term support of the United States is vital to providing an alternative to 
extremists and defeating extremist groups. 


AFGHAN NATIONAL ARMY AND AFGHAN NATIONAL POLICY 

7. Senator Byrd. Secretary Flournoy, efforts by the United States and its allies 
to build Afghanistan’s economy dramatically lag behind efforts to train and field sol- 
diers and police. Further, many European nations that have pledged contributions 
to donor funds have not satisfied those pledges. What, if anything, is being planned 
that has the potential of creating an economy in Afghanistan that is capable of sus- 
taining the military, police, and civilian bureaucracies? 

Secretary Flournoy. The United States is pursuing numerous initiatives to in- 
crease economic growth in Afghanistan within the framework of the Afghanistan 
National Development Strategy (ANDS). The ANDS was approved by the Afghan 
Government in June 2008. It lays out a long-term vision for the country and specific 
goals along key lines of operation (Security; Governance, Rule of Law and Human 
Rights; and Economic and Social Development). With time and continued focus and 
effort on the part of the United States, the international community, and the Gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan, the Afghan economy should reach the point where it can 
provide the domestic revenue to support the Afghan Government, including the se- 
curity forces. In the meantime, it will be necessary for the United States and our 
international partners to continue our support to Afghanistan. 

8. Senator Byrd. Secretary Elournoy, is there a unified international plan to ac- 
complish this goal? 

Secretary Elournoy. Yes, the United States and the international community 
pursue their economic reconstruction initiatives in Afghanistan under the frame- 
work provided in the ANDS. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 

9. Senator Byrd. Secretary Flournoy, do the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and the United Nations (U.N.) share the same view and the same goals in 
the region? 

Secretary Flournoy. We work in full partnership with NATO and the United Na- 
tions as well as regional stakeholders in both organizations. These partnerships are 
critical for success. It is important to distinguish the role of the U.N. in coordinating 
international civilian activities from NATO’s military role. It is also important to 
highlight the need to improve collaboration between U.N. civilian and military ef- 
forts and NATO’s efforts. Securing such collaboration among NATO’s International 
Security Assistance Force (ISAF), the U.N. Assistance Mission in Afghanistan, and 
the Afghan Government in order to implement an “integrated approach,” will im- 
prove the focus of collective efforts and also strengthen synchronized civilian and 
military efforts in the country. 

10. Senator Byrd. Secretary Flournoy, how do their views differ from those of the 
United States? 

Secretary Flournoy. As the NATO declaration at the April 2009 Summit attests, 
our Allies largely share our views and objectives with respect to Afghanistan. How- 
ever, the United States and its Allies take on different roles and missions within 
the larger effort to achieve those shared objectives. Like the United States, many 
of our allies and partners (including the United Kingdom, Canada, the Netherlands, 
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and Australia) have demonstrated their willingness and ability to take on comhat 
missions. Other Allies and partners emphasize peacekeeping and humanitarian op- 
erations, and still others have focused resources on building Afghan capacity in the 
security sector and civilian government. The United States and its allies and part- 
ners agree that each of these areas is a necessary part of a comprehensive civilian- 
military strategy. 


BENCHMARKS 

11. Senator Byrd. Secretary Flournoy, as noted by the President in his speech on 
this matter, metrics or benchmarks are necessary to assess performance of efforts. 
After more than 7 years of committing “blood and treasure” in this region, U.S. tax- 
payers deserve to know what progress is being made in return for their investment. 
When can Congress expect to receive a set of performance metrics from the adminis- 
tration? 

Secretary Flournoy. The administration is working to define measures of effec- 
tiveness to monitor progress towards achieving the objectives of the U.S. strategy 
in Afghanistan. The administration will work with Congress to ensure that our 
measures of effectiveness are a useful tool for gauging our progress over time, and 
enable us to identify areas where policy and resource adjustments may be needed. 

12. Senator Byrd. Secretary Flournoy, will Congress receive regular reports on 
progress being made in achieving these metrics? 

Secretary Flournoy. Yes, the Department provides Congress a report on progress 
in Afghanistan on a semiannual basis titled: Progress toward Security and Stability 
in Afghanistan. Once defined, the measures of effectiveness will be an integral part 
of this report. 


SPECIAL OPERATIONS FORCES 

13. Senator Byrd. Admiral Olson, you state that “. . . the situation in this region 
is increasingly dire. A1 Qaeda’s surviving leaders have proven adept at hiding, com- 
municating, and inspiring. The Taliban, although not militarily strong, is pervasive 
and brutal.” To what extent is Special Operations Command (SOCOM) limited in 
accomplishing the strategic goal of disrupting, dismantling, and defeating al Qaeda 
and its extremist allies in the Swat Valley and Baluchistan in Pakistan as a result 
of the inability to commit special operations forces in this area? 

Admiral Olson. [Deleted.] 

14. Senator Byrd. Admiral Olson, part of your mission in Afghanistan involves 
increasing interaction with Pakistan’s military and Frontier Corps forces. What is 
the nature of that mission? 

Admiral Olson. Our enemy is an enemy that knows no boundaries, borders, and 
conducts operations in both Afghanistan and Pakistan. In Pakistan, U.S. Special 
Operations Forces (SOF) conducts a variety of Foreign Internal Defense, Joint Com- 
bined Exchange Training events and counternarcotics training with Pakistan MIL 
and Pakistan SOF in support of counterinsurgency operations. 

U.S. SOF support is a component of the U.S./Pakistan Security Development Plan 
(SDP). SDP is a combined U.S. DOD/Pakistan MoD security plan coordinated with 
U.S. Government interagency efforts and programmed over 5 years. Its main effort 
is to enhance and expand the FC, Pakistan Army, and Special Service Group capa- 
bilities. U.S. SOF is the lead U.S. force in this effort. 

U.S. SOF overall efforts in Pakistan, especially those training opportunities with 
the FC, directly impact and support U.S./ISAF objectives in Afghanistan. 

15. Senator Byrd. Admiral Olson, please provide some examples of successes. 

Admiral Olson. [Deleted.] 


Questions Submitted by Senator Lindsey Graham 
NEW strategy 

16. Senator Graham. Secretary Flournoy, the President announced, and you testi- 
fied, that this new strategy is designed to defeat al Qaeda in Pakistan and Iraq. 
Given that definition, how does this strategy fit into the global strategy to defeat 
al Qaeda and who specifically is the lead for the global strategy to defeat al Qaeda? 
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Secretary Flournoy. Due to our efforts in Afghanistan, al Qaeda senior leaders 
have moved their safe havens into the tribal areas of Pakistan. The new strategy 
for the region emphasizes a single theater construct for Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

In Afghanistan, our counterinsurgency campaign emphasizes protecting the popu- 
lation while developing the Afghan National Security forces and building Afghan 
governance and economic capacity. These efforts, in full partnership with the Af- 
ghans and our coalition partners, are designed to defeat the insurgency and to en- 
sure al Qaeda leadership cannot re-establish a safe haven in that country. 

In Pakistan, we must assist the Pakistani Government and security forces in deal- 
ing with the existential threat from al Qaeda and the insurgents they support or 
inspire. Strengthening Pakistani will and capability are central parts of our diplo- 
macy and military assistance. The Pakistani Counterinsurgency Capabilities Fund 
and initiatives such as the Kerry-Lugar legislation are designed to enable the Paki- 
stanis to defeat al Qaeda in the tribal areas. 

Within DOD, U.S. SOCOM has been designated as the military supported com- 
mand to plan and synchronize operations to implement the global strategy to defeat 
al Qaeda, and the geographic combatant commands execute the strategy within 
their respective areas of responsibility. 

At the interagency level, the National Counterterrorism Center (NCTC) is respon- 
sible for conducting strategic operational planning. The NCTC has developed the 
National Implementation Plan to combat terrorism, including plans to defeat al 
Qaeda. 


CIVILIAN RESOURCES 

17. Senator Graham. Secretary Flournoy, you have been quoted in the press say- 
ing that the new Defense budget will include “a substantial request for resources 
on the civilian side” of the Federal Government. Can you elaborate on how you will 
resource Rule of Law efforts and to what extent that will be part of the civilian re- 
sources? 

Secretary Flournoy. Assisting foreign governments with establishing, re-estab- 
lishing, or strengthening the Rule of Law in their sovereign territory is often a key 
component of U.S. Government stability operations. It is DOD policy, however, that 
this component of stability operations is best implemented by other Departments 
and Agencies with core competencies and expertise in Rule of Law concepts and 
issues. As a result, DOD prefers to support, rather than lead, whole-of-government 
approaches to Rule of Law issues, which are considered part of stability operations 
and utilize the entire interagency team. If other Departments and Agencies are un- 
able to lead these types of efforts, DOD will use its available assets and broad expe- 
rience to support U.S. Government national security goals and objectives. To make 
the need for DOD to take a leading role less likely, DOD will continue to advocate 
for significantly increasing the capacity of other Departments and Agencies to lead 
and conduct these types of operations in an expeditionary environment. The Civilian 
Stabilization Initiative (CSI) under development by the Department of State’s Office 
of the Coordinator for Reconstruction and Stabilization shows promise to provide the 
whole-of-government stability operations capability that DOD supports. The CSI in- 
cludes a Civilian Response Corps composed of personnel from eight different U.S. 
Government civilian departments and agencies and is designed to conduct stability 
operations in order to foster foreign nations’ self-governance, social and economic de- 
velopment, and security before, during, or after conflict. DGD will continue to sup- 
port the CSI and encourages Congress to fund the effort fully. Finally, DOD is 
teamed with the Department of State and the USAID on mutual policy for Security 
Sector Reform (SSR). Although DOD’s SSR role is focused on supporting the reform, 
restructuring, or re-establishment of a foreign nation’s defense sector, this work is 
done in coordination with USAID’s role in supporting Rule of Law programs (along 
with other SSR programs) aimed at building civilian capacity to manage, oversee, 
and provide security and justice. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Saxby Chambliss 

FORCE SIZE 

18. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Flournoy, please provide details regarding what 
requests were made by U.S. commanders in Afghanistan for U.S. forces (number 
and type of forces) from 2002 to the present. 
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Secretary Flournoy. The decision to deploy U.S. military forces is a deliberative 
process, and internal to the DOD. The Department is unable to share such informa- 
tion in the level of detail requested. 

The Secretary of Defense carefully considers the advice and recommendations of 
his military commanders, the Joint Staff, and the Military Departments and Serv- 
ices before making a decision to order the deployment of U.S. forces. 

Most recently, the President and the Secretary approved the deployment of a Ma- 
rine Expeditionary Brigade (MEB), a Stryker Brigade Combat Team (BCT), a train- 
ing BCT, special operations forces, and various enablers that were requested by 
General David McIGernan. The approval of these requests was consistent with Gen- 
eral McKiernan’s timeline for when these forces were needed. Based on an assess- 
ment of progress in the coming months, the Department will review requirements 
for any additional military forces. 

19. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Flournoy, were these requests met? If not, why? 

Secretary Flournoy. As stated previously, the Department is unable to share the 

details of all requests for forces from 2002 onward. The President and the Secretary 
recently approved the deployment of an MEB, a BCT, a training BCT, Special Oper- 
ations Forces, and various enablers that were requested by General David 
McKiernan. The approval of these requests was consistent with General 
McKiernan’s timeline for when these forces were needed. Based on an assessment 
of progress in the coming months, the Department will review requirements for any 
additional military forces. 

20. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Flournoy, what requests currently exist from 
U.S. Commanders in Afghanistan for U.S. forces? 

Secretary Flournoy. General McKiernan has requested additional forces for the 
mission in Afghanistan, including maneuver forces and headquarters personnel. 
This request is not for immediate deployment. The decision on whether or not to 
meet these requests will be taken at a later time. When appropriate, the Secretary 
of Defense will consider these requests, in consultation with military commanders, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, and the Services. 

21. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Flournoy, have these requests been met? If not, 
why? 

Secretary Flournoy. As stated previously, the request for maneuver forces and 
headquarters staff is not for immediate deployment and the decision on whether or 
not to meet the requests will be taken at a later time. 


Questions Submitted by Senator David Vitter 

AFGHANISTAN AND PAKISTAN ECONOMIC STRATEGY 

22. Senator Vitter. General Petraeus, I want to first thank you for your tremen- 
dous leadership and service, and the United States is fortunate to have you serve 
in our military. I agree with your assessment that a contributing factor to insecurity 
in Pakistan and Afghanistan was the uneven economic development and lack of em- 
ployment opportunities that contribute to the population remaining “economically 
disenfranchised, uneducated, and without sufficient opportunity.” With some success 
in Iraq in implanting economic development strategies to help quell the counter in- 
surgency, how optimistic are you that an economic strategy in Pakistan and Afghan- 
istan can be successful? 

General Petraeus. There is no question that a sole military solution does not 
exist for either Pakistan or Afghanistan; both require a comprehensive, whole-of- 
government approach. 

Pakistan is still recovering from a November 2008 balance of payments crisis. Its 
economy is showing signs of progress as a result of timely assistance from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF). The IMF recently met with Pakistan officials and 
was pleased with their economic performance in meeting benchmarks. That effort 
won a vote of confidence from the World Bank. Even small increases of economic 
recovery can go a long way in offsetting the challenges that currently confront the 
Pakistani Government. 

Afghanistan is in the process of making the transition from an economy domi- 
nated by illegal poppy to a legal and more diversified economy. Erankly, our eradi- 
cation efforts have not been wholly effective. In the past year, however, we have 
seen farmers voluntarily switch to wheat cultivation based on the increased value 
of wheat (and a decline in poppy prices) and on initial alternative livelihood pro- 
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grams. I think this alternative livelihood program shows some promise and with the 
help of the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) we can begin to ex- 
pand it. Taking action with the USDA while wheat is profitable is an opportunity 
that doesn’t come around often. There is no doubt that Afghanistan’s economic strat- 
egy needs improvement. We are working closely with the Afghan Government to in- 
crease its revenue collection. Our goal is for Afghanistan’s operating budget to be 
more fiscally sustainable and I believe we are making progress. Another top eco- 
nomic issue is privatizing the State-Owned Enterprises (SOEs). The good news is 
we have strong support from the Afghan Central Bank and Finance Ministry to im- 
prove revenue collection and privatize the SOEs. The challenge will be in the sus- 
tained execution. 


NAHCOTICS 

23. Senator Vittee. General Petraeus, considering that Afghanistan is one of the 
biggest narcotic states in the world, is it reasonable to think that viable agricultural 
alternatives, improved infrastructure, and better Afghan law enforcement will be 
able to realistically move past their narcotics trade that has been imbedded in their 
history? 

General Petkaeus. Prior to the nearly three decades of war and domestic turmoil, 
Afghanistan was widely known for its trade in fruits and nuts and for their rich 
mineral deposits. In the past 5 years, the resurgence of the Taliban has been accom- 
panied by a fundamental increase in the scope of poppy cultivation and narcotics 
trafficking. Improving the quality of the Afghan people’s lives through a return to 
viable, licit methods of earning a living coupled with access to better roads and new 
markets in a secure environment where the rule of law is uniformly enforced are 
essential elements for Afghanistan’s success. 

The United States Government’s five-pillar counternarcotics strategy incorporates 
all these concepts. The five pillars are a public information campaign to inform and 
educate the population about the dangers of poppy cultivation and narcotics traf- 
ficking; an alternative development effort to establish economic alternatives to 
poppy cultivation; an elimination and eradication program to provide credible dis- 
incentives to growing poppy; an interdiction arm to help the Government of Afghani- 
stan build its capacity to disrupt and dismantle drug trafficking operations; and re- 
form Afghan law enforcement and justice institutions. The United States Special 
Envoy to Pakistan and Afghanistan, Ambassador Richard Holbrooke, has initiated 
a review of the current strategy to build on lessons learned and rebalance our ef- 
forts in these five strategic areas. 

In those areas of Afghanistan where the Afghan Government provides security, 
rule of law, and has extended governance, this approach is working. In north and 
central Afghanistan where the Afghan Government is providing some level of secu- 
rity and governance, the United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime certified 18 
poppy-free provinces in 2008. Their winter opium assessment report also indicates 
an additional four provinces in north and central Afghanistan could be poppy free 
in 2009. 

According to the United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime, there is a clear dis- 
tinction in Afghanistan between those areas that do not grow poppy and those that 
do. Farmers have voluntarily given up poppy cultivation where effective governance 
and developmental assistance exists. Poppy cultivation in Afghanistan is almost ex- 
clusively confined to seven provinces in the south and southwest. The provinces of 
Helmand, Kandahar, Uruzgan, Daykundi, Zabul, Farah, and Nimruz account for 98 
percent of all poppy grown in Afghanistan. Not coincidentally, this is the area where 
the insurgency is strongest. 

24. Senator Vittee. General Petraeus, what lessons from our efforts fighting 
FARC in Columbia do you feel will be useful in our shared interest of combating 
the drug trade in Afghanistan? 

General Petraeus. The foremost lesson learned from Columbia is that success 
will take time and patience. Active since the early 1960s, the FARC began as a 
Marxist-Leninist terrorist group which transformed into one of the largest narco- 
terrorist organizations in the world. United States Southern Command’s recent 
counterinsurgency conference in Bogota, Colombia, discussed the Colombian experi- 
ence and what elements made it successful. The three elements ascribed as most 
critical to success are: counterinsurgency approach containing the elements of 
“Clear, Hold, Build”; strategic communications; and a comprehensive, whole-of-gov- 
ernment approach. 
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A counterinsurgency strategy of “Clear, Hold, Build” was critical to Columbia 
gradually taking back territory and keeping it under government control. The U.S. 
and ISAF-Afghanistan forces employ this counterinsurgency strategy in Afghani- 
stan. It is imperative that when we push the insurgents and drug traffickers out 
of an area, we also bring in those elements of the Afghan Government and other 
coalition support to provide some meaningful level of services, security and rule of 
law. If this is not done, insurgents and drug traffickers will return when we leave. 

Next, it is important to employ effective strategic communications to counter the 
lies and propaganda employed by the insurgents and drug trafficking organizations. 
Winning the contest of information and ideas is paramount to success while always 
maintaining our values and respect for the truth. The people must understand the 
objectives and activities of the Afghan Government, coalition, and U.S. and believe 
that these are in their best interests. The perceptions created by the insurgents and 
drug traffickers, if left unchecked, often become reality for the population. This is 
an area that must be proactive in and closely synchronized with ongoing activities 
as they relate to the U.S. Government’s counternarcotics strategy. 

As was done in Columbia, taking a comprehensive government approach to all ac- 
tivity in Afghanistan requires the United States Government to leverage best prac- 
tices to improve agriculture and trade, stimulate economic development, engender 
reliable law enforcement, establish rule of law, develop financial regulation and ex- 
pand education. The current U.S. Government’s counternarcotics strategy in Af- 
ghanistan is a comprehensive approach that leverages the best expertise from: De- 
partment of State for poppy elimination and strategic communications; USAID as- 
sistance with licit trade/livelihood alternatives for the Afghan people; Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency for illicit drug interdiction; Department of Justice to develop law en- 
forcement and criminal justice systems; Department of Homeland Security for im- 
proved border security; and DOD assistance in the development of the Afghan secu- 
rity forces. 


EUROPEAN ALLIES 

25. Senator Vitter. General Petraeus, do you think that the European coalition 
will be more involved in Pakistan and Afghanistan both economically and militarily, 
and what specific, realistic European involvement should the United States expect 
from the Europeans? 

General Petraeus. European nations have been, and will continue to be, heavily 
involved in supporting operations in Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

In Afghanistan 32 European nations currently contribute troops, equipment and/ 
or financial aid to the ISAE and 6 European nations are in direct support of Oper- 
ation Enduring Freedom. Of the five Regional Commands in Afghanistan, four are 
led by European nations. 

Seven European nations committed assistance to Pakistan by pledging $618.4 mil- 
lion in fiscal donor aid at the recent Friends of Democratic Pakistan and Donors 
Conference held in Tokyo, Japan. Additionally, the European Commission pledged 
$320 million. The Donor’s Conference pledged a total of $5.2 billion in aid over the 
next 2 years to Pakistan. 

In addition to NATO-led efforts to counter violent extremism and rebuild the Na- 
tion of Afghanistan, the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe initi- 
ated efforts last year to strengthen their support. European nations continue to 
make significant contributions to Afghanistan via ISAF and donor conferences. As 
of May 2009, 29 European nations had pledges of significant contributions for Af- 
ghanistan in many areas including personnel, aircraft, election funding, medical 
teams, construction teams and funding for the Afghanistan National Army. We fully 
expect these contributions to be fulfilled and/or maintained so Afghanistan’s nation 
building may continue. 

European nations were instrumental in assisting the Government of the Islamic 
Republic of Afghanistan develop the Afghan National Development Strategy which 
encompasses long range economic, social, and governmental development as well as 
critical reforms in these disciplines. This strategy will require U.S., European and 
international support in the foreseeable future. Afghanistan aid requests, such as 
personnel for governance and development programs, information technology ex- 
perts, special operations forces and police trainers are being socialized with the Gov- 
ernments of European nations via our Department of State. To date, 35 European 
nations and the European Union itself have been requested to fill specific economic 
and military needs in Afghanistan via the “Asks List,” with 29 European nations 
having pledged contributions. 
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ISRAELI CONFLICT 

26. Senator Vitter. General Petraeus, a longstanding battle cry for al Qaeda and 
other Islamic extremists is that the United States has not been a true neutral part- 
ner in the Arab and Israeli conflict. You mentioned during your testimony that the 
United States needs to be “credible” in this conflict. Could you please provide your 
definition of what “credible” means for the United States in the conflict? 

General Petraeus. I would define credible as being perceived as a partner that 
can be trusted, a partner that is consistently fair and honest in all relationships 
with allies and partners. However, we will work with partners that have different 
views and function as a moderator or negotiator in brokering peace and stability in 
the region. A major obstacle is the perception of United States credibility in the re- 
gion. A recent Saban Center survey of civilians in seven Middle East nations re- 
vealed that the United States is not perceived as a credible, neutral broker. The 
worst news out of this survey is that Hezbollah leadership is perceived more posi- 
tively than any other leadership in the Middle East. The President’s recent address 
in Cairo, Egypt has been well-received, but there is an anticipation in the Middle 
East that it be followed up with sustained and substantial actions. 

It should come as no surprise that Israel is a close friend and ally. The United 
States will remain committed to Israel’s security and simultaneously honor United 
Nations resolutions to this end. We will continue to advance the cause of peace and 
stability in the Middle East and to move the Israeli-Palestinian parties in the direc- 
tion of a two-state solution. However, our adversaries in the region have successfully 
parried and marginalized the goodwill of the billions of dollars that Congress has 
authorized to support Palestinians needs and humanitarian requirements. The re- 
sulting perception has damaged our credibility within the Middle East communities. 
The bottom line is the United States remains committed to seeking a lasting peace 
between Israel and the Palestinians and between Israel and its Arab neighbors. 

[Whereupon, at 12:41 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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